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The  Situation  of  Youth 


During  the  early  history  of  the  United  States,  there 
continued  to  he  for  many  years  a  vast  unpreempted  domain 
west  of  the  Appalachian  'fountains  which  presented  unlimited 
possibilities  to  the  young  and  ambitious  person.  Young 
people  were  not  particularly  concerned  about  finding  Jobs  as 
soon  as  they  had  completed  their  education.  If  no  Jobs  were 
available  in  the  home  community,  they  merely  followed  expand- 
ing agriculture  into  new  ana  relatively  undeveloped  areas. 

The  attitude  of  the  people  in  the  early  United  States 
has  been  adequately  ciesorlbed  by  Carl  Van  l^oren  in  his 
"Three  Worlds"  (21,  p.  27)  in  which  he  writes  concerning  his 
grandfather,  who  was  an  Illinois  farmer. 

"He  was  like  most  men  of  his  generation  in  that  older 
America.  He  looked  on  the  future  as  a  perpetual  adventure 
and  never  doubted  that  it  was  an  endless  source  of  benefits 
to  come.  Men  had  only  to  work  and  wait  for  them.  He  had 
seen  the  wild  prairie  blossom  under  his  hands.  Other  men 
could  do  and  see  so  much  if  they  chose.  His  contemporaries 
at  Hope,  though  not  one  of  them  was  quite  so  ;^lven  up  to  the 
future  as  my  grandfather,  held  his  general  opinion.  They 


were  solid  civil  squires  who  had  prospered,  whose  land  by 
1890  was  worth  40  times  whet  It  had  been  when  they  had 
claimed  It  from  the  government,  and  who  had  never  heard  of 
any  law  of  diminishing  returns". 

Thus,  down  to  comparatively  recent  years,  westward 
migration  to  free  homestead  land  provided  unlimited  op- 
portunities for  employment  and  offered  a  safety  valve  for 
depressed  Industry. 

As  late  as  1880  the  Census  reported  that  there  were 
twice  as  many  Individuals  engaged  In  agriculture  as  In 
ufacturing  and  mining.  The  geographical  frontier  of  the 
'Jolted  States,  although  rounded  out  by  the  end  of  the  19th 
century,  continued  to  act  as  a  shock  absorber  for  the  cycli- 
cal depressions  which  began  to  occur  with  startling  frequen- 
cy. Therefore,  largely  because  the  unemployed  usually  could 
migrate  from  home  comounltles  to  more  prosperous  areas 
during  economic  recessions,  the  country  was  not  confronted 
with  uneraployaent  In  lta  acute  stages  until  after  1329. 

In  1935,  It  was  estimated  that  there  were  Zl  .illlon 
youth  between  the  ages  of  16  and  24  In  the  United  .-.tatesj 
of  this  number  10  million  lived  on  farms  or  In  agricultural 
villages.1  Exactly  how  many  of  these  young  people  were 

T 

•"•In  Kansas  In  1930  there  were  337,012  youth  15  to  24;  this 

figure  represented  an  Increase  of  21.065  since  1920  (5. 

p.  139-140).  ' 


unemployed  at  that  time  la  a  moot  question.  Estimates  vary 
from  three  to  seven  million.  Figures  presented  by  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board  Indicated  that  the 
number  of  unemployed  youth  between  IB   and  25  years  of  age 
represented  approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  total  unem- 
ployed ae  of  December  31,  1935.  The  higher  estimates  for 
unemployed  youth  In  this  country,  for  the  most  part,  In- 
cluded not  only  those  who  were  out  of  work,  but  also  the 
young  persons  who  had  continued  In  school  mainly  because  of 
the  scarcity  of  Jobs  as  well  as  those  youths  who  had  been 
compelled  to  remain  on  the  home  farm  or  who  returned  to  the 
farm  following  the  loss  of  urban  Jobs. 

•bather  or  not  all  of  these  youth  are  classified  In 
the  preceding  categories  among  the  unenployed,  one  is  forced 
to  admit  that  they  must  all  receive  careful  consideration  In 
any  adequate  analysis  of  the  potential  effects  unemployment 
will  have  on  the  youth  of  the  present  generation  and  the 
youth  of  tomorrow.  It  Is  particularly  Important  that  those 
youth  who  have  been  aoramed  up  In  the  rursl  areas  be  In- 
cluded In  any  significant  examination  which  Is  directed 
toward  a  satisfactory  portrayal  of  the  preaent  and  future 
situation  of  both  rural  and  urban  young  people.  Each  year, 
under  normal  conditions,  thousands  of  young  people  migrate 


from  the  farm  to  the  city.  During  the  depression  years 
this  movement  was  arrested  and  more  than  1,500,000  potenti- 
ally urban  people  remained  stranded  on  the  farm.  Eliminating 
the  effects  of  the  drought,  this  interruption  In  the  nomal 
trend  of  the  population—  together  with  the  accretion  In  the 
number  of  adults  living  on  farms— was  responsible  for  a  10 
per  cent  decrease  in  the  average  production  per  farmer  (20, 
p.  84).  "What  these  figure*  mean".  Baker  (2,  p.  22)  has 
stated,  "is  that  many  farms  have  been  sub-divided,  that 
abandoned  farms  have  been  reoccupled  and  submarglnal  land 
cultivated  on  a  subsistence  basis,  and  that  young  people 
are  working  for  their  keep  on  parental  acres,  adding  little 
or  nothing  to  agricultural  production." 

A  factor  which  increases  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
la  that  eaeh  year  approximately  two  million  young  people 
leave  or  are  graduated  from  high  school  and  college  sad 
enter  the  labor  market.  Admittedly,  the  retirersent  throng 
age  or  death  of  workers  in  the  upper  age  brackets  has  per- 
mitted many  of  these  youth  to  obtain  employment.  However, 
since  1929  an  Increasingly  larger  proportion  has  been  unable 
to  secure  jobs  because  of  the  laek  of  work  experience  and 
vocational  training;  and  In  a  great  number  of  cases,  em- 
ployers have  been  inclined  to  give  employment  preference  to 


heads  of  families.  Therefore,  as  a  result  of  these  con- 
ditions each  year  nearly  half  a  million  young  persons  have 
not  been  absorbed  Into  business  and  Industry  (20,  p.  04). 

This  annual  surplus,  together  with  the  technical  im- 
provements which  have  been  introduced  in  recent  years,  is 
the  principal  cause  underlying  the  fact  that,  although  the 
production  level  of  the  United  States  in  December,  1936, 
was  about  10  per  cent  below  that  of  1329,  total  production 
would  have  had  to  reach  a  point  20  per  cent  above  the  1029 
level,  or  33  per  cent  abovo  that  of  1936,  to  reduce  un- 
employment to  the  pre-depression  figures  (20,  p.  84). 

In  a  summary  of  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  it  may  be 
stated  with  some  degree  of  oertainty  that  although  the 
problem  of  the  older  worker  is  serious,  the  employment  dif- 
ficulties of  the  younger  persons  appear  more  urgent.  More- 
over, this  is  not  a  problem  which  began  in  the  emergency 
period  of  the  depression,  but  rather  it  is  an  accumulative 
condition  which  is  a  result  of  changes  in  economic  and 
aoelal  conditions  in  the  United  States,  especially  since 
1900,  and  these  conditions  became  more  apparent  at  the  nadir 
of  the  business  recession.  Neither  is  the  problem  of  un- 
employed youth  one  which  will  continue  only  through  the 
pgency  period.  It  is  a  readily  apparent  imbroglio  which 


cioatliiod  to  remain  for  ao.:.o  tire  to  come. 

Obviously,  tho  ..earth  of  employment  opportunities 
tho  provalency  of  economic  Insecurity  with  their  resultant 
scolal  consequences  of  unemployment ,  underemployment ,  or 
employment  at  work  which  is  personally  undesirable  and  un- 
sulted  to  individual  capacity,  have  not  been  limited  to 
youth  in  recent  years.  However,  the  demoralising  and  dis- 
organising psychological  effects  of  idleness,  discourage- 
ment,  and  frustration  during  periods  of  oconomio  stress  are 
especially  far  reaching  and  enduring  In  their  influences 
and  implications  on  the  younger  persons. 

As  stated,  in  past  years  of  prosperity  young  people 
have  been  welcomed  Into  an  expanding  agriculture  and 
industry,  but  in  recent  years,  unemployment  has  been  un- 
usually widespread  among  youth  both  in  the  rural  and  urban 
areas.  Sovertholeas,  considerably  more  attention  lias  been 
given  to  describing  the  unemployment  conditions  and  their 
concomitant  economic  and  social  effects  of  the  young  people 
living  In  tho  cities.  7oo  frequently  the  status  of  rural 
youth  has  been  evaded  by  merely  advancing  the  statement  that 
at  least  youn.r  persons  on  the  farms  and  in  the  rural  areas 
"will  not  starve".  In  general  it  probably  is  true  that 
rural  youth  are  able  to  obtain  food  and  shelter  even  though 


the  family  1*  recelvlt^  ralief .  Nevertheless,  a  statement 
such  as  tills  fails  to  take  into  acoount  that  there  are  other 
essential  and  fundamental  vuluos  neoessory  for  the  evolution 
of  a  satisfactory  and  useful  life,  and  that  these  youth  are 
Just  as  ©agar  as  city  young  people  for  an  opportunity  to 
develop  their  capacities  and  to  exercise  one  of  the  basio 
and  most  necessary  processes  of  their  adult  life,  that  of 
earning  a  living.  Furthermore,  the  searing  effects  of  the 
economic  and  social  conditions  associated  with  the  depres- 
sion period  upon  the  personality  of  rural  youth,  although 
they  cannot  he  measured  tangibly,  probably  are  Just  as  dis- 
asterous  In  their  oonsoqueoees  aa  upon  the  personality  of 
urban  young  people  and  are  equally  aa  significant  in  their 
influence  on  future  prosperity  and  the  general  well-being  uf 
the  nation.  Moreover,  inevitably  aa  economic  conditions  im- 
prove the  usual  migration  of  rural  youth  to  the  city,  havlnf 
been  temporarily  blocked  during  the  depression,  again  will 
be  resumed."  Therefore,  the  present  experiences,  attitudes 
and  values  of  the  rural  young  people  are  of  vital  importance 


From  1920  to  1930  there  was  a  net  movement  into  villages, 
towns,  and  cities  of  two  nillion  young  people  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  24.  O.  E.  Baker  of  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
culture  estimates  that  this  measurement  of  tho  population 
carries  to  the  cities  human  values  that  had  oost  over  12 
billion  dollars  in  public  and  private  caah  spent  by  rjrol 
districts  (6,  p.  9). 


to  the  urban  areas,  because  they  eventually  will  be  re- 
flected In  the  life  of  the  city.  Society  cannot  divide 
Itself  with  a  partition — a  nation  Includes  all  those  persons 
In  It  (12,  p.  2). 

The  youth  of  the  present  and  future  generations  can 
live  either  by  social  or  anti-social  aethods.  If  society 
does  not  offer  these  youth  the  opportunity  to  pursue  a 
normal  life,  their  only  alternative  may  be  to  follow  the 
path  of  violence  to  naintain  their  existence.  If  the 
present  factors,  tending  toward  the  unmitigated  demoralis- 
ation of  the  young  people,  are  permitted  to  continue  and 
expand,  the  United  States  may  experience  the  effect  of  this 
pathology  within  a  generation. 

Hevlew  of  Literature 

Literature  concernlnr-,  rural  youth  in  the  TJnlted  States 
is  extensive  as  revealed  by  an  examination  of  the  headers 
Guide  and  the  files  of  the  Kansas  State  College  Library. 
However,  little  material  Is  available  pertalnin-  to  rural 
youth  In  Kansas.  Therefore,  the  review  of  literature  which 
is  presented  In  subsequent  paragraphs  is  primarily  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  nation. 

The  available  literature  Is  either  of  a  statistical 
or  of  a  general  nature.  The  first  type  is  more  valuable  as 


an  Indicator  of  the  economic  and  social  conditions  as- 
sociated with  rural  youth,  but  the  second  is  worthwhile  be- 
cause the  statements  stimulate  interest  and  denote  pertinent 
opinions  on  the  subject. 

..uiney  and  others  (13)  in  their  report  prepared  for 
the  American  Youth  Commission  attempt  to  identify  and  des- 
cribe some  of  the  more  urgent  problems  of  American  Youth. 
The  number  of  youth  between  the  ages  of  16  and  24  in  the 
United  States  increased  from  20,126,794  in  1930  to 
21,072,000  in  1935,  or  nearly  5  per  cent.  In  anree<r.ent  with 
the  trend  in  the  general  population  the  rate  of  Increase  of 
youth  is  declining  and  an  actual  decrease  in  number  will 
occur  before  1960.  The  continued  restriction  of  Immigration 
into  the  United  otatea  will  cause  greater  homogeneity  of  the 
youth  population  of  the  future.  The  general  public  is  be- 
eoralng  increasingly  conscious  of  and  opposed  to  the  employ- 
ment of  youth  under  13  years  which  attitude  will  tend  to 
eliminate  child  labor.  In  1930  the  number  of  young  people 
between  16  and  24  gainfully  employed  numbered  11  million  and 
in  1935  less  than  eight  million  were  estimated  to  be  at  work. 
Youth  hare  not  been  receiving  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
available  Jobs,  employers  preferring  the  older,  more  quali- 
fied worker.  The  depression  has  caused  many  youth  to  accept 
Jobs  which  under  normal  conditions  they  would  not  have 


considered.   In  a  survey  of  Pennsylvania  youth  of  about  20 
years  of  age.  It  was  found  that  almost  50  per  oent  of  the 
5,000  were  employed  at  single  manual  labor  or  other  work  of 
an  unskilled  nature.  ?lany  more  youth  desire  to  enter  the 
professions  then  at  present  can  be  accommodated,  employed 
youth  1G  to  24  receive  low  wages,  the  median  wage  In  the 
cities  betas  *1S  i>er  week  and  In  the  rural  aroas  v5  to  $9 
weekly,  and  a  large  percentage  of  them  work  without  wages— 
In  Indianapolis  ta  1935,  43  per  oent  of  3,800  employed  youth 
16  to  24  were  receiving  no  pay.  Youth  16  to  24  years  of  age 
comprise  approximately  one-third  of  the  unemployed  and  40 
per  oent  of  employable  youth  have  been  unable  to  find  work. 
An  extensive  gap  exists  between  the  finishing  of  school  and 
the  obtaining  of  the  first  Job  which  constitutes  a  major 
problem  in  the  welfare  of  youth.  The  age  on  leaving  school 
should  be  raised  and  special  assistance  In  finding  work 
should  be  given  by  the  schools  and  special  agencies.  Since 
1380,  the  population  of  the  United  States  has  changed  from 
predominance  of  rural  to  predominance  of  urban  people;  In 
1880,  71.4  per  cent  of  the  population  was  rural j  ta  1930, 
only  43.3  per  cent  lived  ta  the  rural  areas.  Because  the 
population  Is  growing  older  the  ratio  of  employables  to  the 
total  population  hae  increased  greatly.  Today  it  is  Im- 
possible for  many  high  eehool  graduates  to  find  vocations 
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In  the  professions  sad  whits  collar  Jobs  and,  therefore, 
••con&ary  curricula  should  be  designed  to  attract  students 
from  the  academic  course,  relieving  the  problem  of  over- 
crowding in  the  professions.   « ide-apread  ill-health  among 
young  people  regains  a  serious  one— three-fourths  of  the 
school  children  examined  have  physical  defects,  seven-tenths 
of  the  Industrial  workers  under  inspection  suffer  from 
physical  ailments,  and  in  one  year  one-fifth  of  the  young 
men  applying  for  service  in  the  Army  and  Bevy  were  rejected 
because  of  physical  disability,  concurrently,  the  decrease 
in  employment  opportunities,  brought  about  by  social  and 
technical  developments  as  well  as  the  depression,  have 
given  youth  more  leisure  time  but  the  conspicuous  inadequacy 
of  recreational  facilities  continues  to  be  an  accumulated 
problem.  In  February,  1955,  there  were  more  than  a  million 
rural  youth  in  the  age-groups  10  to  24  years  on  relief.  By 
October,  1335,  this  number  had  been  reduced  to  650,000.  A 

ocit  in  the  normal  trend  of  youth  to  the  urban  areas  dxiring 
the  depression  has  caused  an  accumulation  of  young  persons 
in  rural  territory.  Increase  in  the  mechanisation  end  cost* 
mere lali sat ion  of  agriculture  and  the  growing  percentage  of 
farm  tenancy  have  reduced  the  opportunities  of  rural  youth. 
Farms  today  have  two  million  more  youth  than  are  necessary 
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to  produce  all  needed  commercial  farm  products.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  depression  farm  youth  were  entering  the 
productive  age  at  the  rate  of  about  -J00,000  a  year  and  thla 
annual  Increase  was  almost  five  times  as  rapid  as  the  migra- 
tion to  the  urban  areas,   aural  youth  have  fewer  edticatlonal 
opportunities  than  urban  youth—In  city  areas  In  1951-32  one 
school  child  in  four  was  attending  high  school,  while  In  the 
rural  territory  only  one  In  seven  of  the  school  population 
was  In  high  school,  A  comprehensive  program  of  vocational 
education  should  be  initiated  which  will  prepare  rural  youth 
not  only  for  adjustment  in  agriculture  but  also  for  work  in 
the  industrial  and  commercial  centers.  An  adequate  con- 
servation policy  for  youth  is  essential  now  to  eliminate 
the  changes  that  In  the  rettirn  to  normal  rural  youth  may  not 
becoae  the  "forgotten  man".  There  Is  an  increasing  demand 
among  youth  for  courses  in  marriage  and  the  family.  The 
depression  forced  about  one  and  a  half  million  young  people 
to  postpone  marriage. 

Lister  and  Klrkpatrick  (13)  found  in  their  study  that 
most  farm  youth  between  the  ages  of  16  and  24  lived  with 
their  parents.  Comparatively  few  youth  have  the  advantages 
of  vocational  guidance  or  training,  A  large  proportion 
the  youth  leave  school  before  acquiring  an  adequate  academic 


background.  The  educational  syaters  functions  only  partially 
in  the  interests  of  youth,  placing  too  mueh  emphasis  on 
preparation  for  higher  learning.  Seasonal  emplo^nsnt  was  at 
a  peak  when  this  study  was  Made,  therefore,  most  of  the 
young  persons  who  wanted  to  work  had  Jobs;  however,  the 
wages  wore  low,  the  number  cf  hours  too  many,  and  the  op- 
portunities for  advancement  United  or  non-existent •  Ap- 
proximately three-fourths  of  the  young  men  end  one-half  of 
the  young  women  had  never  seriously  considered  matrimony, 
'.ore  than  70  per  cent  of  the  young  males  end  80  of  the 
young  females  expressed  a  desire  to  have  children  after 
marriage j  the  usual  number  favored  was  two,  A  raajor  pro- 
portion of  the  young  people  approved  sex  education  in 
schools.  The  chief  source  of  sex  education  was  the  youth's 
contemporaries  and  fewer  young  people  on  the  farm  obtained 
3uoh  inforaation  from  parents  compared  with  those  in  the 
cities.  Organized  activity  was  United,     confined  pri- 
marily to  young  people  in  the  lower  age  brackets. 

lielvin  and  Smith  (15)  indicated  that  in  1935  thero 
•aero  about  20,300,000  youth  16  to  24  years  of  age  in  the 

ited  States;  of  this  number  about  10,000,000  lived  in 
rural  areas.  From  1920  to  1330  the  net  miration  fron  farms 
totaled  6,300,000  individuals  of  whoa  about  2,000,000  were 
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youth  IS  to  24  years  of  age*  Of  the  youth  in  the  rural 
district*  reported  by  the  1930  Census ,  more  then  40  per 
cent  lived  in  non-farm  areas,  sithoul  ration  to  the 
cities,  there  will  be  almost  2,000,  .  ioro  rural  youth 
in  1340  than  in  1930  and  even  with  the  expected  migration 

are  will  be  approximately  a  million  additional  rural 
young  people  in  1940  compared  with  1030*  Developments  in 
recent  years  such  as  the  growing  burden  of  debt,  the  in- 
crease in  farm  tenancy,  the  decreased  demand  for  farm 
laborers,  the  trend  toward  large-scale  land  ownership,  and 
the  mechanisation  of  agriculture  have  greatly  reduced  the 
opportunities  of  rural  youth  for  attaining  economic 
security,  Son-agricultural  employment  in  the  rural  areas 
has  decreased  its  demand  for  labor  and  untrained  rural 
young  people  going  to  cities  find  only  limited  opportonitiee 
in  underpaid  menial  work.  Largely  because  of  the  dif- 
ference in  educational  facilities  rural  youth  do  not  attend 
school  as  long  as  urban  youth,   ligh  school  attendance  in- 
creased concomitant  with  the  reduction  in  employment  op- 

•tunities.  «ith  adequate  facilities  a  substantial 
increase  in  rural  school  attendance  may  be  expected.  The 

•^portion  of  youth  married  is  greater  among  rural  than 
urban  youth,  it  is  doubtful  whether  tlxc  economic  recession 


has  had  any  marked  sff         aing  fans  youth  to  postpone 
marriage. 

There  Is  a  dearth  of  recreational  facilities  in  rural 
areas ,  but  a  large  proportion  of  youth  do  not  take  advantage 
of  those  available.  :n  general,  organ i ■ at Ions  in  rural 
areas  have  attracted  a  small  percentage  of  rural  young 
people*  A  number  of  organisations  have  developed  con- 
structive programs  to  aid  rural  youth  such  as:  Cooperative 

tension  servico  of  the  United  States  Departaent  of  Agri- 
culture, National  Youth  Administration,  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps,  work  Projects  Administration,  and  the  Tlhlted 
tea  IvetploytTient  iervice.  Society  tsuat  accept  the  res- 
ponsibility of  providing  adequate  vocational  and  social 
facilities  for  rural  youth  as  well  as  educational  and  eco- 
nomic opportunity  if  noraa!  personalities  are  to  b© 
developed. 

Barnes  (3,  p.  G03-604)  1ms  shewn  that  there  is  no 
group  in  the  rural  area  which  is  acre  affected  by  the  farn 
crisis  and  its  future  development  than  rural  youth.  In  the 
early  daya,  even  down  to  the  tirae  of  the  *orld  Rar,  young 
people  could  find  many  opportunities  for  employment  in  ex- 
panding agriculture  and  industry,  but  this  has  all  been 
changed  by  recent  developments  in  the  economics  of  large 
scale  production,  facilities  for  rapid  and  convenient 
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transportation,  and  the  voltes©  and  off  iclency  of  agricultural 
Machinery,  respite  the  depression  the  carriage  rate  among 
rural  ;;outh  Is  about  the  same  as  in  normal  times,  th 
rearing  families  and  plac'         jildren  in  a  worse  sit- 
uation than  their  parents. 

alvin  (14)  in  his  3tudy  of  rural  vovfth  on  relief 
icated  in  Octob  ,   34,  there  were  625,  T)0  rural  youth 
on  relief  or  being  directly  assisted  by  some  governmental 
•gsncy,  this  number  representing  approximately  10  por  M 
of  all  rural  younc  persons  in  the  rtoited  States.  In 
ruary,  1935,  there  were  more  than  a  million  rural  youtha 
in  relief  households.  There  were  more  yourv~  women  than 
young  men  in  relief  households  in  October,  1035,  indicating 

it  young  women  have  been  unablo  to  ■  rural 

territory  to  the  extent  that  they  did  in  the  twenties  and 
t  they  are  at  a  marked  disadvantage  in  securing  employ- 
ment. Almost  one-fourth  of  the  your^  men  15  to  24  years  of 
age  were  beads  of  households;  the  proportion  who  were  heads 
of  households  was  slightly  1*-.     tn  the  village  than  in  the 

■  country.  Comparatively  few  rural  youth  on  relief,  20 
years  of  age  and  alder*  wore  in  school,  .;.{;ric     o  was 
employing  more  rural  relief  youth  in  1935  than  any  other  oc- 
cupation. Of  the  young  non  who  were  out  of  school,  4fl 
cent  were  classed  as  employed.  Relatively  few  out-of- school 


od.  V         Lion  of  niral 
farr.moa  on  roller  may  bo  Indicative  of  a  situation  which  la 
more  serious  for*  ]  tils*  than  the  concm.ions 

conf:     t(  youth  in  urban  relief  households.  The 
of  these  young  people  In  the  low  incase  group  Is  largely  the 
result  of  long-tirao  trends  in  agriculture  such  as  "the  de- 
pletion of  soil  fertility,  over-crowding  of  the  land,  and 
in  some  sections  the  prevalent  syatesi  of  faming."  The  al- 
leviation of  the  condition  facing  rural  youth  mat  cone 

rough  increasing  economic  opportunities  and  through  i  - 
proved  facilities  for  educati   . 

Coyl.t  ':,)  in  *       f   of  rural  youth  3tated  that  any- 
h  may  he  done  to  improve  the  condition  of  rural 
youth  and  enhance        rtunitlws  for  employment  will 
he     create  a  secure  future  for  the  nation,  Loosd    -n- 
Iz&tlons  can  do  ouch  acre  than  they  are  now  doing  for  the 
yoitth  of  the  1   .  2very  farming  eamaanlty  and  ovary  vil- 
lage 13  affeoted  by  blocking  the  m&  ath  o:' 
for  youth  from  the  >— ml  to  tho  urban  area.  Prolonged 
effort  on  a  natlcn-wld*  scale  li  essential  -n  of 
normal  domwtltt— ,  A   majority  of  the  youth  mititum  to  re- 
tain their  vitality  and  ambition,  yet  every  yoar  "some  of 
thorn  break  under  the  strain",  trim  to  crime  or  lapse  into  a 
languid  state  which  makes  them  risky  prospects  for  future 
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employment.  In  1930,  the  surplus  of  young  men  with  no  op- 
portunity for  farm  occupancy  was  201,000.  *!ore  than,  one- 
half  of  the  male  youth  Interviewed  stated  they  preferred 
faming  to  any  other  occupation  providing  they  were  given  a 
fair  chance  to  own  their  own  farm  and  to  do  scientific 
farming.  In  the  Middle  Beat  a  large  portion  of  the  unem- 
ployment resulted  froa  farm  Mechanisation— in  one  county  in 
Eastern  Kansas  the  cost  of  producing  a  bushel  of  wheat  has 
been  reduced  to  25  per  cent  of  the  1919  figure.  In  general, 
rural  non-farm  youth  are  in  a  more  advantageous  economic 
position  than  those  on  the  farms  because  they  attend  school 
longer,  and  if  they  cannot  find  jobs  usually  their  families 
are  able  to  support  them.  3ome  rural  schools  offer  voca- 
tional courses  but  generally  only  in  agriculture  and  horae- 
maklng,  although  approximately  one-half  the  young  people  must 
obtain  Jobs  in  industry.  In  the  more  prosperous  areas  youth 
usually  postpone  marriage  but  in  the  poorer  rural  districts 
many  yotmg  persons  marry  regardless  of  poverty.  The  great 
majority  of  American  youth  are  not  well  inf ormed  on  the 
subjects  of  health,  sex,  and  parenthood.  Schools  should  be 
consolidated  since  consolidation  saves  money,  provides 
better  educational  facilities  for  rural  youth,  and  assists 
in  uniting  village  and  country.   ecreation  facilities 
should  be  increased  and  improved  since  experience  has  shown 
that  an  active  program  greatly  reduces  juvenile  delinquency 
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and  crime, 

Brunner  and  Kolb  (4,  p.  13)  showed  in  their  study  of 
rural  social  trends  that  apparently  the  urban  areas  "attract 
especially  the  best  and  least  qualified  of  the  farm  youth". 
3even  intensive  studies  by  as  many  colleges  of  agriculture 
have  shown  that  migration  from  the  home  farm  begins  at  the 
age  of  13,  and  ends  by  age  50;  that  females  are  more  likely 
to  leave  the  farm  than  males  ,  the  children  of  tenant  farmers 
than  those  of  owners,  the  children  of  owners  with  low  income 
than  those  of  more  prosperous  owners?  and  that  there  was  a 
tendency  for  those  who  migrated  to  the  urban  areas  to  enter 
the  professional  and  unskilled  groups. 

In  a  study  made  of  transient  families  it  was  found 
that  a  vaet  majority  were  composed  of  native  born  white 
Americans,  younger  than  the  average  of  the  population  and 
as  might  be  expected  their  educational  record  was  higher 
than  the  average  for  the  country  as  a  whole  (7,  p.  19). 

Hasslmbenc  (17)  in  his  study  of  the  age  of  the  workers 
in  the  $ork  Projects  Administration  program  indicated  that 
in  November,  1937,  approximately  9  per  cent  were  between  the 
•gee  of  16  and  24  years  and  that  almost  32  per  cent  of  the 
workers  were  less  than  36  years  of  age.  For  the  State  of 
Kansas  slightly  more  tlian  7  per   cent  of  the  total  workers 


were  in  the  age  group  16  to  24  years,  and  approximately  30 
per  cent  of  the  workers  were  less  than  35  years. 

To  provide  a  healthy  situation  in  this  country  it  is 
essential  that  all  employable  young  persons  be  employed  (8). 
Adjustments  should  be  made  to  promote  a  sound  general  phi- 
losophy of  adequate  living,  not  mere  securing  possession;  of 
happiness,  not  wealth. 

Taussig  and  Joslyn  (19,  p.  97)  in  their  study  of 
American  Business  Leaders  found  that  about  30  per  cent  of 
this  ,-roup  were  sons  of  major  executives  and  large  business 
owners  and  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  sons  of 
farmers  become  business  leaders  which  apparently  Indicates 
that  even  under  norcial  conditions  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  rural  youth  as  well  as  farm  young  people  reach  a 
position  of  importance  in  the  business  world, 

Lelghton  and  Hellman  (12)  commented  concerning  the 
youth  situation  that  if  any  one  during  the  administration 
of  Calvin  Coolidge  had  suggested  that  within  a  few  years  the 
United  States  government  would  have  to  formulate  a  program 
to  assist  several  million  young  people,  he  would  have  been 
considered  demented.  There  is  a  definite  tendency  to  con- 
sider the  unemployed  as  persons  apart  from  the  people  who 
occupy  more  favorable  economic  positions.  ml 
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can  do  terrible  things  to  people  but  they  are  still  human 
beings."  The  nation  la  what  the  entire  population  make  It- 
it  cannot  exist  half  slave  and  half  free.  Between  one  and 
one-half  and  two  million  male  youth  were  graduated  frost 
college  during  the  period  1929  to  1934  and  from  50  to  36  per 
cent  of  these  graduates  are  unemployed.  Business  will  hire 
a  few  of  the  recent  graduates  from  high  school  and  college 
at  the  lowest  possible  price,  usually  offering  a  bare  sub- 
sistence ,  but  will  give  little  or  no  consideration  to  the 
youth  who  have  been  out  of  school  a  year  or  longer.  Also, 
the  depression  has  produced  the  paradox  that  the  youth  wit 
the  longest  training  seems  least  able  to  obtain  employment. 
H Self-respect  requires  regular  employment. H  For  the  first 
time  since  1911  the  number  of  marriages  in  1952  fell  below 
the  one  million  mark;  although  the  population  in  1932  was 
34  per  cent  greater  than  in  1311.  Unless  the  situation  of 
youth  in  the  united  States  is  alfevlated  soon,  a  rapid  in- 
crease in  crime  nay  be  expeeted. 

The  number  of  unemployed  young  people  between  18  and 
25  years  of  age  represented  about  20  per  cent  of  the  unem- 
ployed eoembor  31,  1935  (20,  p.  79-99).  More  than  one  and 
one-half  million  potentially  urban  people  have  been  left 
stranded  on  farms.  About  one-half  million  young  people  who 
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enter  the  labor  market  each  year  regain  unabaorbed.  Lack 
of  work  experience  and  vocational  training  have  been  handi- 
caps to  youth  in  finding  jobs.  Yhe  placement  rate  for  youth 
in  the  United  states  Employment  Service  is  much  less  than 
that  for  any  other  age  group.  The  plight  of  rural  young 
people  is  just  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  that  of  urban 
youth •  The  city  should  be  vitally  Interested  in  the  problem 
of  rural  youth  because  many  of  these  individuals 9   assuming 
the  return  of  normal  conditions  will  become  urban  residents 
and  carry  with  them  the  personalities  developed  during  this 
depression  period*  In  recent  years  educational  facilities 
and  the  enrollment  in  high  schools  and  colleges  have  in- 
creased rapidly.  In  1895  tl^ere  were  2,600  high  schools  with 
an  enrollment  cf  210,000  students;  by  1956;  these  figures 
had  Increased  to  29, OC     jo  schools  a    ,   ,  JO  students 
which  represented  more  than  65  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  high  school  age  as  compared  with  slightly  more  than 
10  per  cent  in  1395*  Enrollments  in  colleges  and  other 
institutions  of  higher  learning  increased  from  237,592  In 
1900  tc  1,100,000  in  1950.  The  United  states  government  has 
enacted  legislation  to  further  vocational  education  such  a* 
the  Morrill  Acts  of  1362  and  1890;  the  Office  of  Education 
set  up  in  1867;  the  Hatch  Act  of   1800;  Smith- Lever  Act  of 
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1014;  and  the  Smlth-Kughea  Act  of  1917  which  was  supple- 
mented by  the  George-Read  Aot  of  1929  which  was  auperceded 
by  tha  Oeer  ;e-  llray  Act  effective  July  lt  1954.  Since  tl.o 
beginning  of  the  depress Ion  the  federal  government  has  set 
lip  agenclea  and  programs  from  which  youth  have  benefited} 
for  example,  the  federal  transient  relief  program  under  the 
ieral  Emergency  Relief  Aet  of  Hay,  1:33;  the  National  Re- 
covery Administration  In  1033;  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  in  1933;  the  Federal  Kraorgen,    _iof  Administration 
College  Aid  Program;  and  the  national  Youth  Administration 
in  June,  1935.  In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  youth 
organisations  in  the  United  States:  Boy  3couts  and  Girl 
Seouts;  Young  Man's  Christian  Asaoelatlon,  Youn;;  woman** 
Chriatian  Asaoelatlon,  4-   lubs,  liational  Student  Federa- 
tion of  America,  American  Studen     on  and  American  Youth 
Congress,  "both  organized  in  1935. 

A  atudy  sponsored  by  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies, 
^ast  Orange,  Eew  Jersey  (11),  lenoted  the  chief  frustra- 
tions which  most  seriously  affect  the  family  life  of  youth 
aa  follows: 

1*  Unemployment.  The  roplacer.ient  of  men  by  machines 
prevents  industry  from  reemploying  of  former  personnel  ce»» 
aenaurate  with  the  increase  in  production.  :s*ore  than 


•i  of  ths  young  nen  from  18  to  21  years  of  age  ••ek- 
ing work  eannot  find  jobs.  Approximately  two  and  a  quarter 
million  youth  reach  the  age  of  employability  oaoh  year, 
More  than  twelve  million  youth  have  reached  employable  age 
aince  1329. 

2.  Insufficient  housing  space.  An  increasing  pro- 
portion of  apartments  do  not  provide  enough  room  for  youth 
to  entertain  their  friends  in  their  own  hone*  There  is 
little  chance  for  young  people  to  get  more  than  superfic- 
ially acquainted.  This  partly  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
there  ere  nearly  a  fifth  as  many  divorce*  as  marriage a  each 
year. 

5.  Postponement  of  marriage.  Probably  the  most 
keenly  felt  frustration  is  the  enforo  marriage, 

arising  out  of  this  situation  are  certain  deleterious 
results  such  as  deception  during  eowtshlp,  increase  in 
crime,  growth  of  promisououe  sex  relationships,  attitude  of 
indifference  toward  having  children,  and  husbend  and  wife 
continuing  to  be  employed  after  marriage* 

Purpose  of  :Jtudy 

Present  day  society  is  charged  with  the  tremendous 
tasks  of  working  out  an  adequate  solution  to  the  youth 


problem  In  all  of  Its  complexities,  therefore,  it  la  only 
to  be  expected  that  in  rooent  years  perspicacious  individ- 
uals and  influential  organisation?,  are  becoming  mora  and 
more  conscious  of  and  concerned  about  the  accumulative 
nature  and  «agnit>ide  of  the  problem.  !!usierous  program 
have  bean  planned  or  are  In  the  process  of  delineation  under 
the  leadership  of  such  organisations  as  the  American  Youth 
Cooralaalon,  Rational  Youth  Administration,  4-  '   '    ,      iture 

-cviserB   of  America,  and  special  committees  sponsored  by 
local,  state,  and  federal  gcveroroerv     an  attempt  to  meat 
at  least  the  exigencies  of  the  present  unemployment  of 
youth. 

To  guide  this  planning  and  to  facilitate  further  an- 
alysis of  the     Lea  It  is  Imperative  that  a  comprehensive 
description  of  the  general  situation  confronting  rural 

as  well  as  an  intensive  exposition  of  the  ccrditiona 
and  economic  and  social  chara     tics  of  youth  in  speci- 
fied areas  be  made  available  for  examination.  Indubitably 
a  definite  and  complete  loaonrledge  of  the  rural  youth  pop- 
ulation is  fundamental  to  the  outlining  of  any  effective 
program  to  assist  these  young  people  in  adjusting  themselves 
Into  a  complex  society    stalled  infonaation  concerning  the 
present  situation  should  be  helpful  in  ittaltng  with  the 


current  pMtti  problem  as  wsll  as  In  working  out  an  adequate 
approach  to  similar  conditions  appearing  in  the  future, 

2'he  general  pur;         I  particular  study  is  to 
further  the  ot  ,   -vee  1  „  by  providing  a  com- 

posite picture  of  the  social  and  economic  background  of 
rural  youth,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  that  of  their  families, 
ing  in  three  agricultural  villages  in  Kansas  as  of  Ju.  ^ 
50.  It  is  hoped  that  the  information  thus  demoted  will 
supplement  the  tat*  already  available,  uiuch  of  v.     still 
are  exceedingly  scanty,  as  well  as  present  in  clearer  detail 
the  situation  of  rura.  industrialise    lety, 

especially  during  a  depression  period*  More  specifically 
the  study  attempts  to  answer  such  que.    •  as: 

1.  •  hut  is  the  employment  status  (       living  in 
.cultural  vills^s? 

.h  been  moving  from  place  to  place  seeking 
work? 

3#  Are  youth  participating  in  the  economic  and  social 
institutions  of  their  community? 

4*  Kow  are  youth  spending  their  leisure  time? 
5»  To  what  extent  are  village  youth  marrying  and  c 
tabliahiag  homes  of  their  own?. 

••  ?o  what  extent  are  economically  latl&p933Aea.t  youth 
lining  in  the  home  village? 
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7.  Arc  village  youth  qualified  by  educational  back- 
ground and  occupational  experience  to  compete  successfully 
In  the  labor  market f 

,  Ilave  village  youth  been  successful  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  some  economic  goods  or  a  start  toward  future  secur- 
ity? 

In  the  attempt  to  answer  these  and  other  questions  de- 
tailed consideration  will  be  glvsn  to  such  items  est  sise 
and  composition  of  the  household;  marital  status  and  employ- 
ment of  the  head  and  other  members  of  the  household  in  June, 
1936;  employment,  marital  status,  and  place  of  residence  of 
economically  Independent  youth  away  from  home}  residential 
changes  and  occupational  rnobility  of  ln-school  and  out-of - 
school  youth  15  to  29  years  of  age;  education  background  of 
ln-school  and  out-of-achool  youth  15  to  24  years  of  age;  the 
earning  and  income  of  ln-school  and  out-of -school  youth  15 
to  24  from  employment  and  other  sources;  and,  membership  in 
organisations  and  the  leisure-time  activity  of  in-school  and 
out-of -school  youth  15  to  24  years  of  age. 

In  discussing  these  items  and  in  giving  an  appraisal 
of  the  conditions  of  rural  youth  in  these  agricultural  vil- 
lages it  is  anticipated  that  it  will  be  possible  to  make 
tentative  suggestions  or  to  formulate  principles  which  will 
be  of  some  fundamental  value  in  d  elineatlng  and  analysing 


the  rural  youth  situation,  Thus  it  is  hoped  that  the  study 
•ill  bo  able  to  make  at  least  a  Minor  contribution  toward 
more  adequate  social  and  economic  adjustments  of  rural  young 
people  in  a  rapidly  changing  culture  and  to  assist  in  em- 
phasising the  necessity  for  immediate  action  in  approaching 
a  solution  to  some  of  the  basic  problems  confronting  theso 
youth. 

Sample  and  rocedure 

The  three  agriculture  villages  in  Kansas  selected  for 
a  Study  of  Kural  Youth  were  a  art  of  a  national  sample  of 
140  villages  used  in  a  series  of  studies  in  1924,  1330,  and 
1955  for  the  purpose  of  depicting  "changes  in  rural  social 
life  in  the  first  three  decades  of  the  present  century,  and 
especially  in  the  decade  of  1920  to  1930B  (3,  p.  7). 
Originally  the  study  in  rural  trends  was  initiated  by  the 
Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Research,  Columbia  Ba&m 
versity.  In  1929,  it  became  a  section  of  the  Research  Com- 
mittee an  Hecent  Social  Trends  to  investigate  social  changes 
in  rural  life.  The  140  village  communities  for  the  national 
•awple  were  selected  in  cooperation  with  the  colleges  of 
agriculture,  state  boards  of  education,  and  similar 
agencies. 
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Obviously,  since  the  villages  in  Kansas  of  Inman, 
Mount  hope,  and  Oxford  initially  were  chosen  as  a  part  of 
the  sample  for  the  nation  it  is  not  claimed  that  they  are 
representee  of  the  entire  state.  However,  it  Is  believed 
that,  although  each  rural  community  has  particular  char- 
acteristics which  are  peculiar  to  a  certain  area,  since  the 
population  in  the  rural  sections  of  Kansas  is  relatively 
homogeneous  that  many  of  the  conditions  associated  with 
these  three  villages  will  be  found  to  exist  generally  in 
rural  communities  throughout  the  state.  Therefore,  the 
results  obtained  in  this  study  cannot  be  denoted  as  defin- 
itive, except  for  the  villages  In  the  sample,  but  are  rather 
indicative  of  the  general  situation  of  rural  youth  in  Kansas 
and  to  a  somewhat  lesser  degree  In  similar  farming  com- 
munities In  other  sections  of  the  United  States. 

The  data  for  the  study  were  collected  through  personal 
interviews  with  all  ths  families  living  in  the  three  vil- 
lages of  Inman,  liount  Hope,  and  Oxford  in  June,  1936.  A 
total  of  164  schedules  was  obtained  for  Inman j  116  for 
Mount  Hope;  and  272  for  Oxford.3  A  separate  schedule  was 

Approxls»tely  one-third  (97)  of  the  completed  schedules  for 
oxford  were  lost  in  transit  between  Washington,  D.  C.  and 
Manhattan,  Kansas j  as  a  result,  the  data  contained  on  these 
forma  will  not  appear  In  this  study.  Fortunately,  ap» 
parently  the  remaining  schedules  orovide  a  food  random 
sample  of  this  village,  therefore,  the  results  will  not  be 
badly  distorted  by  the  absence  of  those  data. 
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filled  for  each  family  in  the  village  and  If  raore  than  on© 
youth  between  the  ages  of  15  and  24  lived  In  the  household, 
an  additional  form  waa  secured  for  each  of  these  indlvi 
uals.  The  schedule  was  completed  In  the  presence  of  the 
members  of  the  family  and  with  their  help.  These  Interview* 
were  made  during  the  smiths  of  July  and  August  ,  1956* 

The  schedule  used  in  this  study  were  standard  forma 
prepared  by  the  American  Youth  Commission  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  and  the  Council  for  Research  in  the 
Social  Sciences  of  Columbia  university.  The  work  in  Kansas 
waa  made  possible  by  the  cooperation  of  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  and  Kansas  State  College  with  the  agencies 
designated  above* 

The  schedules  were  filled  by  a  staff  of  field  workers, 
all  of  when  had  college  degrees  or  equivalent  training. 
The  forma  were  edited  daily  by  a  supervisor  located  in  each 
of  the  three  villages,  tfhen  Inconsistencies  and  errors 
appeared  on  a  schedule  the  enumerator  responsible  for  fil- 
ling that  particular  form  was  contacted  by  the  local  super- 
visor and  the  mistakes  corrected.  In  addition,  the 
aaaistant  state  supervisor  of  rural  research  for  Kansas 
under  the  *orks  Progress  Administration,  who  was  in  direct 
charge  of  the  study  in  the  state  and  who  in  this  case  waa 
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the  writer  of  this  manuscript,  traveled  from  village  to 
village  and  conferred  with  local  supervisors  and  emsaerators 
on  an  average  of  about  twice  each  week.  In  these  ."looting* 
mxaerous  problems  encountered  by  the  workers  were  discussed 
and  analyzed  and  the  procedure  to  be  followed  indicated. 

General  Method 

.ore  beginning  the  tabulations  of  the  data  for  thia 
study  the  sehedulea  were  sorted  by  villages  and  the  data 
were  then  recorded  on  tabulation  sheets  eepecially  con- 
structed for  that  purpose*  After  the  tabulatlona  were 
completed  the  figures  for  each  village  were  vmited  to  form 
a  composite  picture  for  the  total  .group  of  552  sehedulea, 
representing  484  families.  Items  of  similar  nature  were 
grouped;  for  example,  one  eection  containing  data  pertaining 
to  the  characteristics  of  village  families;  another  for 
economic  factors;  another  for  educational  backgrou     It, 
ervillage  comparisons  were  made  when  significant.  From 
an  analysis  of  the  group  totals  thus  evolved,  final  con- 
clusions were  derived. 

Because  of  the  dissimilarities  in  many  of  the  basie 
characteristics  of  the  three  villages  involved  in  the  survey 
which  in  some  oases  were  dominate  enough  to  influence  the 
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entire  ^roup,  subclasslfieations  for  individual  village* 
ware  considered  sig-If leant  and,  therefore,  were     .iated 
almost  consistently  t     liout  the  study. 

Caution  Kecessery  in  Interpreting  Results 

Aa  indicated  in  the  section  dealing  with  the  "..asple 
and  Procedure"  the  nuaber  of  family  units  included  in  the 
study  in  Kansas  was  not  sufficient  to  lead  to  definite  con- 
clusions concerning  the  rural  youth  situation  In  the  state 
as  a  whole.  Therefore,  caution  ia  necessary  in  Interpreting 
the  data  presented.  Moreover,  because  of  the  United  size 
of  the  sample  undoubtedly  there  are  places  in  the  study 
where  the  most  valid  interpretation  of  the  results  obtained 
may  not  have  been  discovered,  Furthermore,  comparable  data 
concerning  rural  or  village  youl       ot  exist  to  an  ap- 
preciable extent.  The  only  sources  of  infonaatlan  oonoern- 
the  rural  population  in  Zmxm*&  were  the  Census  for  1330 
and  current  surveys  made  in  other  rural  areas  in  the  United 

.tea.  These  materials  were  utilised  to  a  limited  degree 
as  a  means  of  comparison. 

Also,  caution  awst  be  exercised  in  accepting  some  of 
the  data  presented,  eejs  cially  in  the  sections  pertaining  to 
economic  status  and  to  social,  recreational  and  leisure- 


tine  activities.  While  eve-     Tort  was  nade  to  se     in- 
formation  v;hich  wa3  re        It  is  necessary  to  understand 
that  the  answers  to  an  object     aestlonnaire  are  frequent- 
ly o^saea,  personal  opinions,  or  estimates  by  the  person  or 
persona  interviewed.  Katurally,      f  this  iaeeeuracy  was 
conditioned  or  eliminated  by  the  Judgment  of  the  trained 
enumerator.  *.dniitteuly,  the  data  are  open  to  erlticieioj 
inherent  in  the  use  of  the  questionnaire,  interview,  or  case 
history  method  of  research,  but  it  is  patent  that  any  form 
of  social  research  involving  contact  w*th  taNM  T>eings  per- 
force is  exposed  to  such  limitations.  Assiduous  ears  has 
been  observed,  however,  tc  lirslt  the  percentage  of  error  to 
a  minl&BUQ. 

Basle  Definitions 

1.  Youth:  All  persons  15  to  29  years  of  a;;e.   (How- 
ever, the  major  portion  of  the  data  concemir.       per- 
tains to  individuals  15  through  24). 

2.  Agricultural  village:  A  pc     tea  center  of 
between  250  and  2,199  inhabitants  which  is  located  In  a 
predominantly  farcing  area  and  acts  as  a  service  center  to 
the  surrounding  coowunlty. 

lazily:  a  person  or  a  group  of  related  or  un- 
related individuals  who  normally  live  together  as  a  unit  and 


share  in  the  Joint  income  of  (    -oup.   (The  terms  fanily 
and  household  arc  used  synonymously  In  this  study), 

4.  Open  country:      udes  all  territory  outside 
centers  with  a  population  of  60  sxad  aorc 

5,  Village :  All  centers  with  a  population  of  BO  to 

2  ,4:00  m 

6.  Town:  An  centers  with  a  population  c_   ,  00  to 

7,  City:  All  places  having  a        on  of  10,000 
and  more. 

Icynentt  i!ny  job  at  whioh  a  person  worked  at 
least  one  day  every  week  for  two  wt     r  uore  preced: 
June  1, 

3.  ?armj  Any  tract  of  land  of  three  acres  or  more  or 
a  tract  of  land  on  which  agricultural  products  to  the  value 
of  $260  or  more  were  produced  during  the  preceding  crop 
season. 

.  I  art-time  farms  Is  defined  as  such  If  the  pre 
uota  sold  or  traded  during  the  preceding  crop  season 
amounted  to  roore  than  550,  if  the  tillable  la:    ..tlvated 
was  at  least  three-fourths  of  one  acre,  and  if  the  head  of 
the  family  worked  at  least  50  days  at  the  off -farm  Job 
during  the  year  preceding  the  date  of  the  survey* 
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Description  of  Villages  Studied 

Obviously,  the  village  cannot  be  differentiated  frost 
its  contiguous  rural  territory*  The  characteristics  of  vil- 
lage life  are  not  confined  exclusively  within  the  incorpor- 
ated boundaries  and  reflect  to  a  considerable  degree  the 
influence  and  conditions  of  the  surrounding  hinterlan  . 
Therefore,  it  seeos  tenable  to  include  in  the  description  of 
the  sample  village  a  brief  discussion  of  the  more  signific- 
ant characteristics  of  the  village  eerarounity*  Accordingly 
the  subsequent  paragraphs  will  involve  a  description  of  the 
surrounding  area  as  well  as  a  presentation  of  some  of  the 
■est  Important  features  of  each  of  the  sample  villages* 

2MRl  I  fcMBi  -  |  lto«  ':hc  agriculture!  villa  -c  of 
Inraan  is  located  in  the  Southwestern  part  of  MoPherson 
County  In  an  outstanding  wheat  producing  region,  although 
since  1926  oil  and  ges  production  have  provided  a  cogent  in- 
fluence on  agriculture.  Due  to  the  development  of  these 
Industries  during  the  years  of  the  depression  many  of  the 
people  adjacent  to  and  in  the  village  of  Inaan  did  not  feel 


*The  material  in  this  section  is  for  the  most  part  an  ab- 
stract of  the  description  of  each  village  which  appeared  in 
the  Agricultural  Village  Survey  for  1930-1935  prepared  In 
connection  with  Rural  Social  Trends  mentioned  In  previous 
paragraphs.  The  work  was  supervised  in  Kansas  by  nandall 
C#  Hill  and  Glenn  V*  Long  and  copies  of  the  reports  are  on 
file  in  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Sociology,  Kansas 
State  College. 
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the  adverse  effects  of  the  business  recession  to  as  greet  a 
degree  es  Individuals  In  communities  where  this  influence 
was  absent* 

The  total  pop\ilatlon  of  Inman  has  changed  llttlo  since 
its  inception  in  about  1390,  although  with  the  exception  of 
a  slight  decrease  from  1910  to  1924  it  has  shown  an  increase 
in  every  period  for  which  records  are  available  as  the 
following  figures  indicate: 


Year 

April 
1936 

30 

1920 

1910 

1900 

Population 

550 

533 

482 

434 

352 

Apparently  the  tendency  of  the  total  population  has 
been  one  of  growth  since  its  origin  with  a  trend  toward  a 
greater  relative  stability  in  recent  years  which  is  in  accord 
with  population  changes  in  villages  throughout  the  nation 
(4,  p.  04). 

The  population  of  the  Inman  community  is  composed  of 
a  thrifty  conservative  class  of  people,  largely  of  German 
descent  and  predominantly  of  the  Mennonlte  religion.  The 
community  is  bound  rather  rigidly  by  convention  and  customs, 
and  a  few  pecularities  of  dress  and  behavior  patterns  remain 
among  certain  groups  of  the  Sennonites,  The  clannlshness  of 
divergent  groups  with  varying  degrees  of  adherent  to  the 
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prevailing  religion  ia  not  conducive  to  general  cooperation 
in  organization  activities  either  in  the  village  or  in  the 
sijrrounding  area.  There  are  no  civic  and  few  social  organi- 
zations, I  oreover,  a  large  percentage  of  the  families  do 
not  support  community  affairs  sponsored  by  the  school  such 
as  athletic  contests,  musicales  and  plays.  However,  the 
majority  of  the  farm  population  in  the  Inman  community  ap- 
parently are  interested  in  modern  production  methods  in 
agriculture  and  regularly  adopt  current  practices  in  farm 
and  home  economy  as  recommended  by  specialists  in  the  field, 
Katurally,  the  members  of  the  older  generation  are  extremely 
slow  in  making  changes  in  many  of  the  original  agricultural 
methods. 

The  Inman  trade  area,  extending  approximately  six  miles 
north,  six  miles  east,  four  miles  south,  and  eight  miles 
west,  has  changed  little  during  the  past  several  years.  Im- 
proved roads,  increase  in  public  and  private  transportation 
facilities,  and  the  proximate  location  of  the  large  centers 
of  HcPherson,  the  county  seat,  and  Hutchinson  virtually  have 
precltjded  the  possibility  of  the  extension  of  this  area  and 
materially  have  multiplied  the  difficulties  of  preventing 
its  reduction. 

fount  riope.  3edgwick  bounty.  Mount  Hope  is  located  in 
approximately  the  northeast  corner  of  3©dgwick  county  in  an 
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agricultural  area  which  primarily  is  devoted  to  wheat  pro- 
duction. Although,  agriculture  la  affected  roarkedly  by  the 
urban  influence  of  Wichita— the  county  aaat  and  second 
largest  city  in  Kansas—and  by  the  oil  and  gas  industries 
which  are  of  major  importance  in  this  section.  However,  the 
oil  and  gas  activities  tar»   concentrated  more  in  the  central 
northeaatern  portion  of  the  county  and,  therefore,  have 
only  a  alnor  and  Indirect  influence  on  the  village  of  Mount 
Hope, 

Mount  Hope  was  founded  about  1890  and  the  total  popula- 
tion has  regained  relatively  stable  with  a  slight  tendency 
to  decline  since  1910  aa  shown  by  the  following  figurea: 


Year 

1936 

1030 

1920 

1910 

1900 

1390 

Population 

600 

466 

513 

519 

327 

241 

The  activities  of  the  oil  companies  and  related  indus- 
tries probably  are  responsible  for  the  slight  Increase  In 
the  population  fro:a  1930  to  April,  1936.  Assuming  no  further 
such  developments  In  the  insasdlate  vicinity  and  the  tin- 
changing  condition  of  agriculture  It  is  probable  that  :  ount 

pe  will  not  grow  in  the  future  but  toay  achieve  relative 
stability  of  population  if  it  can  continue  to  perform  useful 
functions  for  ita  residents  as  well  as  for  those  who  live  in 
the  general  cossnunity. 
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Transportation  facilities  are  ©xcellent.  I  state  high- 
way  Is  routed  through  the  village  connecting  It  with  the 
urban  centers  of  Wichita  and  Hutchinson,  each  approximately 

miles  distant.  Air,   MP  busses  and  four  trains  oper- 
ated by  the  Missouri  Pacific  railroad  provide  daily  east  and 
west  service  thorough  Mount  Hope, 

The  trade  territory  of  i'ount  Hope,  extending  approxi- 
mately six  nilcs  north,  seven  miles  south,  four  miles  east, 
and  three  miles  west,  has  not  changed  materially  during  the 
last  several  years.  The  competition  of  the  business  houses 
located  In  tho  larger  centers  of  vViehita,  Hutchinson,  and 
Bewtcn,  all  within  a  radius  of  30  miles ,  as  well  as  that 
provided  by  the  small  villages  In  close  proximity  practic- 
ally eliminates  any  possibility  of  the  expansion  of  this 
territory,  in  fact  a  majority  of  the  business  establish- 
ments In  Mount  Hope  fully  realise  that  it  is  going  to  be  a 
constant  and  intensive  struggle  to  prevent  a  decrease  in  the 
si so  of  this  trade  area. 

Organization  activities  are  comparatively  significant 
in  Mount  Hope.  In  April,  1936,  there  were  18  civic,  fra- 
ternal, educational,  and  social  organizations  with  a  member- 
ship ranging  from  15  to  100  persons.  However,  several  of 
these  organisations  such  as  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America 
and  the  Community  Club,  the  principal  civic  club,  are  rela- 
tively inactive  but  have  not  disbanded. 


Oxford,  Smanor  bounty.  Oxford  la  located  In  an  area  In 
burner  Oounty  in  which  wheat  Is  the  principal  crop  and  oil 
production  is  of  major  importance.  The  Village  is  situated 
near  th&   i<rkansas  uiver  on  tim   eastern  border  of  the  county 
and  almost  in  the  center  north  and  south. 

.if ord  has  been  influenced  by  the  oil  and 
related  industries ,  consequently  the  people  in  the  ocav 
munlty  have  not  felt  the  onerous  results  of  the  depression 
period  to  as  great  a  degree  as  persons  less  favorably 
situate. U    JLrty  blocks ,  which  includes  the  western  half  of 

u,  are  under  lease  to  oil  companies  and  numerous  oil 
wells  are  located  within  the  limits  of  the  village.  How- 
ever, during  the  latter  part  of  1955  there  was  a  noticeable 
decrease  in  the  oil  product ion  in  this  area*  Several  of  the 
older  wells,  formerly  good  producers,  have  been  abandoned 
because  of  inadequate  gallonage  and  new  wells  are  drilled  to 
a  ailicioxis  lime  depth  where  water  interferes  with  pro- 
duction. Obviously  these  developments  have  the  effect  of 
curtailing  business  activity  in  the  village  and  have  had  a 
pervasive  influence  in  the  entire  eoxaraunity. 

The  village  of  Oxford  was  fo\wded  in  1871.  It  will  be 
observed  by  the  following  figures  that  the  population  re- 
mained approximately  stable  from  1890  through  1920,  although 
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there  was  none  f :.     tlon  during  this  period  with  a  alight 
net  increase  Indicated: 


April 

Year  1030     30     10   1000    ,90 

Population  1,150   1,200    748    624    567    Ml 


the  decade  from  1920  to  1930,  the  popula- 
tion of  Oxford  Increased  sharply,  primarily  as  a  result  of 
the  development  of  the  oil  industry  in  this  region.  In  the 
period  1930  to  April,  1936,  there  was  a  perceptible  decrease 
In  the  number  of  persons  in  the  village  resulting  principally 
from  a  reduction  in  oil  production. 

The  trade  area  of  Oxford  extending  about  four  nilea 
north,  three  miles  east,  seven  miles  south,  and  six  miles 
west,  has  remained  virtually  unchanged  In  the  past  several 
years.  Tfce  village  Is  located  13  miles  east  of  ellington; 
the  county  seat,  11  miles  west  of  »inf ield,  and  38  miles 
south  of  Slchita,  all  of  which  are  larger  centers.  As 
would  be  expected,  the  close  proximity  of  these  larger 
places  with  good  roads  available  has  had  a  definite  tendency 
to  limit  the  Oxford  trade  territory  and  apparently  will 
nullify  any  local  attempts  to  expand  this  area  in  future 
pe*M . 

An  Investigation  of  group  organisation  in  Oxford  leads 
to  the  tenable  conclusion  that  according  to  the  total 
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population  and  compared  wit        ewe,  there  are  relatively 
few  active  organisations  in  the  village  Theae  groups 
evince     ater  solidarity  and,  therefore,  were  nore  in- 

\ential  in  comunity  affairs  than  thoso  in  tha  other  two 
villages  in  the  aasaple.  Sixteen  organisations  were  active 
In  the  cosnunity  I  f  this  narefoer  only  ono, 

'V>bt  has  been  gradually  losing  wowfeershlp  and  ap- 
parently will  he  discontimied  within  a  short  tiste.   rinarlly 
because  of  the  high  per   capita  wealth  In  the  village  nor* 
funds  were  expended  to  support  trgpnti«J1«  activit5.es,  the 
average  annual  expenditure  for  each  organisation  being  ap- 
proximately *111  as  compared  with  ,63  for  Inrian  sad  $60  for 
awmt  Hope*  The  widespread  differenee  in  the  affiance  at- 
tained by  various  residents  of  Oxford  was  reflected  in  the 
sharply  defined  lines  which  denoted  the  different  groups  in 
the  center-social  strata  designed  according  to  financial 
standin .;;.. 

Order  of  Presentation 

In  general,  the  subject  matter  is  presented  in  the  order 
in  which  it  appears  in  the  schedules  tiaed  in  collecting  the 
data.  The  inforsmtlon  for  separate  villages  is  shown  in  the 
following  order:   Tnrran,  iiount  Hope,  end  Oxford.  Vhis  is 
purely  an  arbitrary  arrangement  for  the  sake  of  consistency 


end  convenience  In  analysing  the  date. 

Population  Trends 

The  mssber  of  *i    at  any  ^Iven  tlae  In  a  definite 
area  depends  primarily  on      mjher  of  births  IS  to  99 
years  previously.  The  trends  of  births  in  Kansas  Increased 
until  1021  when  the  peak  was  reached  wi<         tha   per 
1,000  of  the  total  population  (Table  1),  Since  1921  the 
general  trend  in  the  crude  birth  rate  has  been  downward.  In 
30  &  temporary  rise  to  13,4  occurred  followed  by  a  new  low 
rark  of  17,0  In  1033.  A  slight  increase  to  IT,   Lrtfaa  per 
1,000  persons  in  the  population  occurred  in  1934.   In  the 
■a*  ,  he  birth  rate  for  the  fhlted  States  Registration  area 
has  followed  a  similar  trend,  toeing  scmswhat  high     wn  to 
1031  and  then  dropping  slightly  below  the  rates  for  Kansas 
(5,  p.  122). 

During  the  early  history  of  the  State  of  Kansas  aliaoat 
one-third  of  the  total  population  was  between  the  ages  of  15 
and  29  years  (Table  I ) .   rein  1370  to  1900,  the  youth  groqp 
showed  a  tendency  to  decrease  and  by  1900  the  proportion  of 
the  population  15  to  29  years  of  age  was  similar  to  that  for 
the  United  States,  In  1930  Kansas  had  a  smaller  per  cent  of 
the  entire  population  In  the  youth  ^roup  as  coopered  with 


Toblo  1.    Total  population,  maaior  of  birth*  and  birth*  pw  1, 

sona  for  Kaaaaa,  with  a  oanporlaon  of  rata  in    Bitot 

Statoo.  Koriatratlon  Aroa,  1917  to  1954  (6,  p.  122). 
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that  for  the  entire  nation  with  approximately  25  out  of 
every  one  hundred  persona  in  Kanaas  classified  aa  youth. 

A  further  compositional  analysis  of  the  trends  in  rural 
youth  population  is  made  in  Table  2.  The  trend  in  the  per- 
centage age  distribution  for  rural  farm  and  rural  non-farm 
youth  could  not  be  indicated  for  years  preceding  1920  aa 
this  division  of  the  population  was  not  made  by  the  federal 
census  prior  to  that  time. 


Table  2,  Number  and  per  cent  of  the  total  population  be- 
tween the  ages  of  15  and  29  years  in  the  Ifnited 
ates  (9f  p.  576)  and  in  Kansas  (5,  p.  92). 
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the  age  distribution  of  youth  in  the  rural 
in  Kansas  was  compared  with  the  rural  non-farm  popula- 
tion for  the  years  1920  and  1930,  no  significant  differences 
were  apparent  (Table  3).  In  both  years  there  waa  a  somewhat 
larger  proportion  of  the  youth  15  to  19  years  of  age  in  the 
rural  farm  than  In  the  rural  non-farm  areas.  >.lao.  It  will 
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be  observed  that  e  greater  percentage  of  the  youth  more  then 
20  year a  of  age  In  the  total  population  was  found  In  the 
rural  non-farm  aa  compared  with  the  rural  farm  districts  for 
1920  and  1930.   oreover,  between  1920  and  1950,  there  was  a 
slight  tendency  for  the  proportion  of  youth  15  to  If  years 
of  age  in  the  farm  population  to  increase  with  a  compensatory 
decrease  in  the  percentage  of  youth  20  to  29  years  of  age* 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  proportion  of  youth  In  all  age 
groups  in  the  non-farm  population  declined  slightly  from 
1920  to  1930. 

These  changes  in  the  age  distribution  of  rural  youth  as 
described  above  apparently  reflected  to  some  degree  the 
basic  population  trends  during  the  10-year  period,  ;*hile 
the  rate  of  natural  increase  has  been  relatively  high  in  the 
rural  areas,  the  movement  of  the  older  youth  from  rural  to 
urban  communities  in  search  of  more  adequate  employment  op- 
portunities continued  with  marked  acceleration  in  the  period 
1920  to  1930.  Naturally  this  condition  tended  toward  a  com- 
parative stability  in  the  proportion  of  young  people  15  to 
19  years  of  age  in  the  rtjral  areas  and  a  declining  pay  went  - 
age  of  the  youth  more  than  19  years  of  age  aa  they  attempted 
to  obtain  Jobs. 


FAMILY  BACKGROUND  ASS  IRRSOSAL 

CHARACT3  ;cI3TICS  Of  VILLAGE  YOUTH 


The  age  of  youth  is  a  period  of  transit ion  character- 
iaed  primarily  by  the  attempts  of  the  young  person  to  make  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  to  the  complexities  of  the  culture 
and  the  natural  environment  with  which  he  or  siie  is  associa- 
ted. Many  of  the  behavior  patterns  exhibited  in  adulthood 
are  formed  and  the  life  organisation  of  the  young  man  or 
woman  takes  definite  shape  during  this  period*  Under  normal 
conditions  the  young  nan  finishes  school,  secures  employ- 
ment, and  establishes  s  home  of  his  own  during  these  years. 
For  the  young  woman  the  process  is  similar  but  frequently 
the  Job  is  only  a  stop-gap  between  the  completion  of  her 
education  and  the  formation  of  a  home  of  her  own.  An  under- 
standing of  some  of  the  fundamental  adjustments  which  agri- 
cultural village  youth  are  required  to  make  and  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  successful  may  be  obtained  by  an  analysis 
of  sons  significant  characteristics  of  these  young  people. 
Whenever  possible  comparisons  are  made  between  youth  In  the 
three  agricultural  villages  and  in  the  entire  state,  the 
total  rural  farm,  and  the  total  rural  non-farm  population  in 
Kansas  to  determine  variations  in  important  characteristics. 


Slse  of  Family 

By  Including  the  number  of  youth  who  were  economically 
Independent  and  away  from  home.  It  will  be  observed  In 
Table  4  that  the  average  size  of  the  families  in  the  three 
agricultural  villages  was  3,2  persons.  This  figure  was 
somewhat  smaller  than  that  indicated  for  the  average  number 
of  members  in  all  native  white  families  in  Kansas  in  1930 
which  at  that  time  was  designated  as  3.6  individuals  (10, 
p.  7).  Approximately  62  per  cent  of  the  total  of  484 
families  in  the  villages  had  from  one  to  three  persons  in 
each  unit,  this  percentage  being  about  the  same  as  that  indi- 
cated for  all  rural  non-farm  families  In  the  state  In  1930, 
with  61.2  por  cent  being  thus  classified.   liminating  the 
youth  who  had  established  economic  independence  from  the 
paternal  home,  the  actual  size  of  the  average  village  family 
as  of  June  1,  1936,  was  slightly  smaller  with  only  2.9 
persons  (Table  5)  and,  compared  with  the  original  size  of 
the  families  shown  in  Table  4,  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
families  were  In  the  group  with  from  one  to  three  persons 
with  66.1  per  cent  falling  in  this  category.  Of  the  three 
villages,  considering  either  the  original  or  actual  number 
in  the  family  as  of  June  1,  1936,  Oxford,  with  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  families  Including  forir  or  more  persons. 
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had  the  highest  average  number  of  persons  in  the  household* 

Type  of  Faraily 

Classification  of  the  families  in  the  three  agricultural 
villages  according  to  various  types  in  June,  1936,  is  ;-iven 
in  Table  6.  laailies  consisting  of  husband  and  wife  or 
husband,  wife,  and  children  predominated  with  almost  three- 
fourths  thus  designated.  Broken  families  totaled  only  7.9 
per  cent  of  the  434  household  units.  Apparently  u  major 
portion  of  the  village  youth  at  the  time  of  the  survey  had 
the  advantage  of  living  in  a  normal  faiaily  in  which  both 
parents  could  cooperate  in  their  control  and  guidance. 
Soraover,  only  2.7  per  cent  of  the  f sallies  in  the  three 
villages  were  classified  as  combined  households  (Table  7). 
Therefore,  a  great  majority  of  these  young  people  were  not 
closely  associated  with  many  of  the  deleterious  effects 
which  are  frequently  a  result  of  the  combination  of  two  or 
more  families  in  a  single  household. 

Table  8  indicates  that  families  in  the  three  agricul- 
tural villages  in  which  one  or  more  youth  were  living  on 
June  1,  1936,  had,  on  the  average,  3.92  members  in  the  house- 
hold. About  one-third  of  these  families  had  at  least  five 
individuals  in  the  home. 
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Occupation  of  the  Heads  of  Families 
her  'Than  Youth 

Although  each  of  those  three  villages  was  situated  in  a 
predominantly  rural  area,  only  4,1  per  cent  of  the  male 
heads  of  the  families  living  in  these  population  centers  ad 
an  occupation  in  agriculture  as  of  June  1,  1936  (Table  9) 
and  less  than  one  per  cent  lived  on  a  farm  or  part-time  farm 
(Table  10).  According  to  Table  9P   the  proprietary  group  was 
the  largest  single  classification  with  22,9  per  cent  of  the 
::.ale  heads  denoting  this  occupation.  Including  the  4*9  per 
cent  of  the  males  working  for  the  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion, 26*8  per  cent  were  placed  in  the  semi-skilled  or  un- 
skilled occupational  category*  Only  5,2  per  cent  were 
unemployed  and  looking  for  work.  Although  by  adding  the 
total  male  heads  who  were  occupied  on  tforks  Progress  Admin- 
istration projects  to  the  number  unemployed,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  10.1  per  cent  of  this  group  did  not  have  regular 
employment  as  of  Jxaie  10   1936.  Also,  it  must  be  remastered 
that  at  the  tine  of  the  survey  employment  opportunities  In 
these  village  cconunitiea  were  increasing  principally  be- 
cause of  the  seasonal  nature  of  agricultural  work  and,  there- 
fore, it  was  anticipated  that  a  much  larger  percentage  of 
the  male  heads  either  would  be  out  of  a  job  or  obtain 
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employment  on  the  Works  Program  during  the  fall  and  winter 
snaths  • 

l.xty-three  per  cent  cf  the  fenale  heads  of  these  vil- 
lage families  were  classified  as  housewives,  probably  in 
eating  that  in  nany  cases  the  youth  in  the  family  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  economic  support  of  the 
household.   If  this  is  a  valid  assumption,  although  the 
shouldering  of  such  an  obligation  to  the  parent  ie  cotasend- 
able,  eognisanoe  must  be  taken  that  it  usually  neans  an  un- 
fortunate delay  in  the  formation  of  the  youth's  own  family. 
Alnoet  one-fifth  of  the  female  heads  were  neither  eaployed 

9   seeking  work.  Most  of  these  individuals  lived  alone  and, 
consequently,  were  not  rated  as  housewives.   nly  9»3  per 
cent  of  the  f etaale  heads  were  gainfully  eaployed  and  of  this 
group  4,3  per  cent  were  working  at  seal-skilled  or  unskilled 
Jobs.      itly  nore  than  7  per  cent  of  the  female  heads  of 
the  village  families  were  unemployed  and  seeking  work. 

Age  of  Youth 

The  age  distribution  of  the  male  and  feraale  youth  popu- 
lation In  the  three  agricultural  villages  is  given  in  Table 
11.   In  the  age  groups  15  to  19  years  and  25  to  29  years, 
female  youth  predominated  and  aale  youth  had  a  higher 
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representation  among  the  youth  20  to  24  year a  of  age*  In 
the  age  classification  15  to  19  years  the  difference  in  the 
number  of  fenales  compared  with  the  number  of  males  was  not 
particularly  significant,  the  percentages  being  44.9  and 
41.5,  respectively.  In  the  older  age  category  24  to  I 

VI  tills  difference  was  accentuated  with  female  youth 
representing  53.1  per  cent  of  the  total  young  women  end  aale 
youth  account ins  for  25.4  per  cent  of  the  total  young  men  in 
the  village  population.  However,  the  most  pronounced  die- 
parity  in  the  proportion  of  aale  and  female  youth  appeared 
in  the  20  to  24  year  age  group,  the  only  one  of  the  three 
age  classifications  dorinated  by  males,  with  young  sen  con- 
tributing 33.1  pw   cent  of  the  total  of  all  youth  compared 
with  28  per  cent  for  the  young  woraen.  Table  11  also  indi- 
cates that  for  the  entire  population,  Irrespective  of  sex, 
young  persons  between  the  ages  of  15  and  19  years  had  the 
highest  representation  with  43.2  per  cent  in  comparison  with 
£7.6  per  cent  and  29.2  per  cent  for  the  other  two  age  groups. 

■hen  the  age  distribution  of  the  youth  in  the  three 
agricultural  villages  In  1736  was  compared  with  that  of 

the  total  populate     Kansas,  the  rural  farm  and 
rural  non-farm  areas,  some  dissimilarities  were  obeervec  . 
The  proportion  or  youth  15  to  19  years  of  age  in  the  three 


m 

villages  was  considerably  greater  than  that  of  youth  in  tho 
entire  state  of  Kansas  and  in  the  non-farm  population,  end 
only  si         .ater  than  the  p<     -*ge  of  young  people  in 
the  same  age  classification  in  the  entire  rural  farm  papula* 
tion;  the  percentages  were  40.2,  56.6,  34.2,  and  42.4, 
respectively  ( Vable  12}.  The  proportion  of  agricultural 
village  youth  between  the  ages  of  20  and  24  years  was  leas 
than  that  indicated  for  the  other  areas.  The  same  situation 
held  for  youth  in  the  25  to  23  year  age  group  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  in  the  entire  rural  farm  population  in 
Kansas  and  here      "oportion  of  younj  people  in  the  vil- 
lages was  noticeably  greater,  perhaps  denoting  ■     al 
Migration  of  the  older  youth,  especially  females,  from  the 
farming  areas  to  the  «gr:     ml  villages.  Twee  -  Ine 
and  two-tenths  per  oent  of  all  the  youth  in  the  three  po; 
lation  centers  were  between  the  ages  of  25  and  2">  year  I , 
whereas,  25.4  per  cent  of  the  r<«ral  farm  youth  of  Kansas 
were  classified  in  tMis  age  group* 


3ox  of  Youth 


In  the  agricultural  villages  at  the  tine  of  the  survey, 
yo*mg  men  and  young  women  were  almost  equal  in  number,  50.8 
per  cent  of  the  total  being  males  and  the  remaining  40.2 


Tabla  12,    Aga  af  youth  la  Xanana,  tha  rural  far*  popula- 
tion, tha  rural  »«m-fara  population,  1980  (S, 
p,  96.  99,  100,  and  In  tha  thraa  agricultural 
villara*,  Juna  1#  1936,  aaearding  to  in. 


esidanoa  and  Sax 


i5an»'ML 
Tatal 
alo 
'anal* 


"r'otil 


Again  Y« 


aara 


t  frr  *  t  t 

"umban   Ont:  16-19*  20-24  »2f-23 


Hural  *am 
fatal 
Mala 
Faaalo 


rural  Pon-Pam 
Tatal 
Mala 


Agri cultural  Vlltofaa 
•la 
Fannin 


47 7,626 i 100,0 «  36,6*  34,0*  29,4 
238,926i 100,0 »  36,3*  34.0:  29,2 
238#600ii00,0t  36,3*  34.li  29,6 


174,748 i 100,0 i  42,4t  32,2:  25,4 
93,640* 100,0 t  42,7:  32,7 i  24.6 
31,208t 100,0t  42,0t   31,7:   28,3 


110,049*100.01  34,2:  34.8*  31.3 
66,146* 100.0*  33.1*  34.3:  32,1 
84,904*100,0*   36*2:    34,2*   30  ,G 


2S3*10J»0»  4:5.2*  27,6*  29.2 
131*100,0*  41,5*  33,1*  21*4 
127*100,0*   44.9*  22,0*   33.1 
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per  cent  conaiating  of  feaiale  yout.       i  13),  It  will  be 
noted,  howev  ,   at,  of  the  three  age  classifications,  male 
youth  were  jroater  in  number  .  J4  year  age 

jroup  mX  .      fens  of  the  tot^l.  Id  the  age  catogo- 

rlM  15  to  2       ^nd  25  to  23  years  the  excess  of  feualea 
over  raales  waa  evlde--,  pa  Lter  aj-c  ^oup. 

UN  -jrieultural  villages,  beeauae  of  trie  pull  of  oc- 
cupational and  aarital  opportunities,  uaually  are  conaidored 
concentration        for  young  women  of  all  ages  C 1  ,  p«  14 ) 
it  would  be  expected  that  an  excess  of  female  youth  would 
prevail  in  tt    _oe  population  centers  aolocted  for  thia 

atudy.    a) b14  be  the  eaae  if  the  marked  influence  of 

the  age  group  20   to  24  yeara  coula  bo  diaoountoc.  The 
aaallneaa  of  the  ssaple  in  thia  age  classification  -say  be  a 
partial  explanation  tt     3  apparent  inconai-       »g  on 

.3  other  hand,  thia  oituation  may  have  been  a  natural 
reault  of  the  depression  f&ctora  p~r  so  1  ^v©  a 

tendency  to  prevent  the  noraal  noveaent  of  male  youth  to 
urban  coaHunltiee  and  female  youth  to  the  amaller  population 
otnter.  These  young  people  reached  the  age  at  v  .he 

japt  ia  uaually  made  to  attain  a  relativ     jnaac 
statue  in  adult  life  I  rl *g  acme  of  the  worat  years  of  the 

ionic  depreasion  an_,  therefore,  were  atranded  on  the 
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family  fara  or  in  the  home  village.        13  indicator, 
hcwevor,  that  In  the  entire  rural  aon-fama  youth  population 
for  Kansas  In  1930,  the  *.rop-    a  of  aales  and  females  was 
.,   the  aauo  aa  In  the  thraa  agricult     ,'illagee 
mles  comprising  50,1  per  oant  of  fcbt  total  youth  and 
femalea  nwirlrig  up  tao  other  4  .    if  cent.  The  only  age 

-is  aogmant    Am  p*  in  »]-... 

youth  wer~       it  was  the  younger  olaeal  :o 

- 

Marital  atattia  of  Youth 

Carriage  la  a  major  opooh  in  th©  Ufa  of  all  youth. 
The  normal  aoquc         «ag  »en#  aft    .;•  completion  of 
air  education,  la  employment,  ma.     §,  and  a  family.  The 

/leant  a vent a  for  young  women  la  slniiar 
except  that  employment  la  not  aaaantial  to  marriage,  since 
har  economic  rola  la  often  eubaerged  within  that  of  the 
kMNfeMd.  An  interruption  .  Ifetg  usual  cultural  pattern  la 
likely  to  haw  momentous  conaoquencea.  It  la  generally  ac- 
jhat  the  indef      postponement  of  marriage  may  have 

acme  sorloua  effaota  upon  I       Lea*: dait     .hoae 

le  to  marry  and  often  results  In  a  violation  of  the  aex 
norea.  Therefore,  a  description  of  the  marital  condition  of 


agricultural  village  youth  is  requisite  to  an  understanding 
of  the  situation  confronting  these  young  people. 

In  accord  with  t  he  normal  pattern  in  the  various  seg- 
ments of  the  population,  many  more  young  women  than  young 
men  in  each  aga  group  in  the  three  villages  were  married 
(Table  14).  Female  youth  usually  marry  at  an  earlier  age 
than  mala  youth,  therefore,  as  would  he  expected,  almost 
9  per  cent  of  the  young  women  and  none  of  the  young  men 
between  the  agas  of  15  and  19  years  were  married.  In  the 
aga  group  20  to  24  years  only  23*3  per  cent  of  the  male 
youth,  but  53.6  per  cent  of  the  female  youth  in  these  three 
population  centers  were  tnarried.  Among  the  youth  between 
the  agaa  of  25  and  29  years,  60.6  per  cent  of  the  youn:  man 
and  78,6  per  cent  of  the  young  women  had  established  a 
family  of  their  own,   iince  by  later  ages  usually  youth  will 
have  made  a  marital  adjustment,  the  proportion  of  both  male 
and  female  youth  who  were  married  became  progressively 
greater  in  the  older  age  classifications.  The  proportion  of 
young  men  who  were  married  varied  from  none  in  the  15  to  19 
year  age  s^oup,  advanced  to  23,8  per  cent  for  those  20  to  24 
years  of  age,  and  reached  a  high  of  60*6  per  cent  among  male 
youth  25  to  29  years  and  for  female  youth  8,8  per  cent 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  19  years,  53,6  per  cent  of  those 
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Tobio  14.    Youth  IS  to  23  y*«r*  of  •§§.  who  v*r»  or  had  btm  raarrlod5 
aeeording  to  ago  group*  and  *«*,  ta  throo  osrioolturol 
TllUgM.  Juno  1,   1996* 
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Total    i  aot  130.Pi    9>lo0.o*  'f,;jtoc.o;  at r                     yaT^riaggT 

t  Oxford  ;-«w^'Hi&^"«— biaitl* 

■*»ts*    ; r"6t  lc.^i  **  «o'i — ; ria*1  23.^  Sii  ao.* 

Hlarle  r   24*100.0i  8*»   S3.S»  J  48.7:    5*ilC  ••0i   52 t    75.2  s    13 1    59 .4 
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_ ,  «  xroaia  *  Bint     <■«  <* 

3inglo  t   I8i  38.9t     4*   36.4*     &   27.3;    U:  5>.9t     3.    JO.Os     1,    12,6 

Toul  '  t  l4tl^.oi  U.id6.o,'Ti»ld6.6«  l^lflQ^.    0:15.6,    fe«i56l6 

— ■— — — ^»— ■ ■— ^—    II     ■       I     I     I— M— J.MM— ^— M»,..     „. _  ■r~1-     ■    -  .  f||.|  ' 


Si  \0.3t  ufW.Q.  13,  7S.S;  '*,  5.0:  53:  "7™ 

rtnglo  i  2gt  13.7 i   Sr  50.0;  St  21.7;       ,2j  13-  45.4*  9j  81.4 

fotfi  i  a»,ioo^i  jmq6.&«  ttiioa.6nffnT5^rr&-:TiQ^i  4j»iq6.3 

6.     >.„ld-  ooo  mlo  II  U  *4  yoara  >*  ago^n  I— a  wh.  w       "  * 
diioyaad  sad  aw  nolo  20  to  84  yo*ra  of  ago  in   ixford  who  w«a 
eoparatod  frooi  hi  a  ap<mao. 

4.    ■•  In-  ©rmtia»  OTnilobia  for  eno  mlo  20  to  24  yo:-ra  or  agw. 


20  to  24  years  of  age,  and  7B.6  per  cent  In  the  age  group 
25  to  29  years  were  married. 

Since  a  vast  majority  of  youth  do  not  marry  until  their 
education  is  completed,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  present 
marital  information  for  those  young  people  who  were  no 
longer  attending  school.  The  data  for  out-of -school  youth 
is  depicted  in  Table  15.  No  significant  variations  from  the 
generalisations  denoted  above  are  revealed  in  tails  table. 

■r  male  youth  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  proportion 
who  were  married,  of  course,  with  the  exception  of  the  age 
group  15  to  19  years  in  which  there  were  no  married  yout  . 
Among  married  female  youth  the  greatest  variation  in  the 
number  of  those  who  were  out  of  school  as  compared  with  all 
female  youth  in  the  three  villages  appeared  in  the  age  group 
15  to  19  years.  Of  those  in  this  age  category  who  were  no 
longer  attending  sohool  51.5  per  cent  were  married  in  com- 
parison with  3.8  per  cent  of  all  female  youth.  There  was 
some  variation  in  proportion  of  married  young  women  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  24  years;  comparative  figures  for  those 
youth  out~of-school  and  for  all  female  youth  in  the  three 
villages  denoted  a  difference  of  about  9  per  cent  in  favor 
of  the  female  youth  who  were  not  attending  school. 

A  consideration  of  the  marital  status  of  the  youth  in 
the  rural  non-farm  population  in  1930  and  in  the  three 


Table  1S«     Out-of-eoheol  yonth  16  to  29  ?eera  of  tjaj  who  uore  at 
had  boon  anrrled7  a<?o©r<Unc  to  ago  greupe  and  aex  in 
throo  arriftultoral  villages,  Jun*  1,  1936* 
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71 
agricultural  villages  In  June,  1936,  ia  presented  in  Table 
16,  «nen  the  number  of  serried  youth  was  analyzed  with 
respect  to  residence  in  the  rural  non-farm  population  for 
1930  and  in  the  three  agricultural  villages  for  June  1, 
19S6,  it  was  found  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  young 
women  between  the  ages  of  24  and  29  years,  proportionately 
more  rural  non-farm  youth  of  both  sexes  were  married.  Also, 
when  compared  with  the  total  rural  non-farm  population  the 
village  group  differed  somewhat  in  marital  status  according 
to  sex.  This  situation  would  be  anticipated  as  there  were 
more  young  women  than  young  men  in  the  villages  who  were 
raarrie  ,   onaequently,  there  was  a  slightly  larger  propor- 
tion of  married  female  youth  in  the  three  agricultural  vil- 
lages in  comparison  with  the  rural  non-farm  population  than 
was  true  for  male  youth.  The  only  marked  variation  in  the 
proportion  married  in  the  comparison  of  all  rural  non-farm 
female  youth  and  female  youth  in  the  villages  was  in  the 
group  15  to  19  years,  in  which  13,9  per  cent  of  the 

and  9.8  per  cent  of  the  latter  were  married.  Whereas, 
the  same  comparison  for  male  youth  indicated  the  greatest 
difference  in  the  percentage  married  was  among  those  in  the 
20  to  24  age  group  with  29.7  per  cent  of  the  entire  non-farm 
male  youth  and  23.3  per  cent  of  the  village  yowg  mem  having 
established  a  family  of  their  own. 


Table  16. 


Comparison  of  percentage  of -rural  non-farm  mar- 
ried youth  15  to  29  years  of  age  In  Kansas,  1950 
(5,  p.  143),  with  married  youth  according  to  age 
jroups  and  sex  In  three  agricultural  villages, 
June,  1936* 


Age             '! 

Rural 

m — '■■  Tir nr 1 

roc 
i  ii/^ri cultural  villages 

:^ale 

a 

Ul 

ale 

Female 

i  Ter  cent 
urrle4 

• 
* 

'  cent 
married 

Per  cent 

married. 

V  cent 
arried 

16  -  19 

1.7 

• 

1 
1 

13.9 

8.8 

•  24 

29.7 

* 

66.4 

83.8 

53.6 

26-29 

63,1 

| 

• 
• 

73.1 

60.6 

' ! 

78.6 

i 

As  Mentioned  previously  in  this  study,  young  women 
characteristically  marry  at  an  earlier  age  than  young  man, 
and  the  data  in  Table  17  tend  to  substantiate  this  state- 
ment. F*e»  21  to  23  years  seemed  to  be  the  most  favored  eg* 
of  marriage  for  male  youth,  while  more  female  youth  were 
married  between  the  ages  of  If  and  80  years.  Furthermore, 
only  23.3  per   cent  of  the  young  men  in  comparison  with  52.8 
per   cent  of  all  young  women  had  Married  younger  than  21 
years  of  age. 

A  measure  for  determining  whether  or  not  there  was  a 
surplus  of  youth  in  the  three  agricultural  villages  was  the 
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extent  to  which  married  youth  wore  living  In  combined  or 

.ublod-up  households.  ;;hile  combined  families  are  not  in- 
evitably indicative  of  the  existence  of  a  problem  situation, 
nevertheless,  this  type  of  household  is  not  a  comnon  crjtural 
pattern  and,  therefore,  if  employment  opportunities  and 
housing  facilities  are  adequate,  youth  ordinarily  establish 

sly  own  hone  instead  of  living  with  their  parents,  other 
relatives,  or  friends. 

Table  13  denotes  the  fact  Ifeftt  a  lar^e  majority  of  the 
young  married  people  were  maintaining  their  own  homes. 
Cnly  13.3  per  oent  of  the  carried  young  men  and  9.4  per  cent 
of  the  married  young  women  were  living  with  other  families . 
Although  there  might  have  been  a  tendency  to  combine 
families  during  the  time  that  economic  conditions  ware 
seriously  depressed,  the  nuisber  of  youth  living  in  this  type 
of  household  did  not  denote  a  significant  trend  in  this 
direction.  Melvin  and  Smith  found  in  their  study  of  45 
agricultural  villages  that  in  the  <*aet  North  Central  region 
of  the  tfeited  States,  which  includes  the  three  agricultural 
villages  in  Kansas,  12.5  per  cent  of  married  male  youth  were 
living  in  the  parental  household  (le,   .143). 

A  general  analysis  of  the  data  concerning  the  marital 
status  of  the  youth  in  the  three  agricultural  villages  is  not 
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definitive  of  ft  bc  ;      '•Ine  in  the  marriage  rate  during 

3  depression.  In  all  probability,  in  those  rural  non-farm 
areas  in  which  the  culture  pattern  of  early  marriage  is 
socially  approved,  there  was  only  a  slight  decrease  at  the 
nadir  of  the  business  recession  but  apparently,  these  young 
people  married  at  approximately  the  normal  rate  during  the 
period.  Although  youth  in  the  villages  may  not  have  been 
forced  to  postpone  matrimony  in  the  depression  years,  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  economic  opportunities  v.ere 
not  seriously  limited  or  that  the  problems  and  difficulties 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  new  homes  did  not  become 
perceptibly  mgnif  led. 

ECONOMICALLY  XBDBPSKXKKT  YOUTH  A»AY  PROM  HOME 

In  a  study  of  rural  youth  it  is  essential  that  sctas  in- 
formation  be  provided  for  ti.ose  youth  who  were  at  one  time 
meaber*  of  households  living  in  the  three  agricultural  vil- 
lages and  were  no  longer  dependent  on  their  families  for 
financial  assistance. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  youth  15  to  29  years  of  age 
had  migrated  to  the  towns  or  cities.  Appp oxinately  one-half 
of  the  economically  independent  youth  away  from  home  were 
located  in  the  larger  population  centers  (Table  19).  Less 
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than  10  per  cent  of  these  male  and  fer     outh  remined  in 
the  home  village,  the  percentages  being  3*3  m         .3,  res- 
pectively. A  slightly  greatoi*  proportion  of  young  nen  than 
young  women  moved  to  towne  or  cities*  Moreover,  :.7.~ 
cent  of  the  male  youth  went  to  the  open  country  areas  a* 
compared  with  20,4  per  cent  of  the  feisale  yout:  t       rileas 
independence  of  the  parental  house;    Le  secured  through 
aerriage  few  young  women  can  be  expected  to  move  to  the  open 
eountry  wi      dearth  of  eaployiaent  opportunities  for 
female  yout:;.  Almost  three  times  as  many  economically 
independent  young  women  aa  young  men  raii-rated  to  other  vil- 
lages. 

Sex 

Here  young  women  tlian  young  men  had  achieved  economic 
independence  from  the  home  of  their  parents.  Also,  the  ex- 
cess of  young  women  was  greater  in  this  group  tlian  in  the 
population  of  the  villages,  June  1,  1336.  While  female  youth 
eompriaed  49,2  per  cent  of  all  youth  in  the  villages  at  the 
time  of  the  survey  (Table  13),  they  constituted  SO  ^er 
of  those  who  had  obtained  economic  independence  of  the 
parental  household  (Table  20).  It  Is  ordinarily  assumed 
that  youn-  women  characteristically  leave  home  to  attain 
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to  29  yo»r«  of  ago  wmy  from 
to  ago  groups,  Jono  I,  1956* 
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economic  inuependeacc  at  an  earlier  age  than  young  men* 

juras  in  a' able  20  indicate ,  on  tne  contrary,  that  young 
males  iaau  a  slightly  greater  tenaency  to  leave  home  at  an 
earlier  age  than  young  female  youth.  In  trie  age  group  15  to 
19  years,  53.3  per  cent  were  males  aa  compared  with  46*7  per 
cent  fejaalu  youth  who  had  eetabliahed  economic  independence 
of  their  parent d .  In  the  older  age  groupa  young  women  did 

.cute  a  definite  inclination  to  migrate  at  an  earlier  age 
aa  the  disproportion  between  the  sexee  became  progressively 
iai\;-jrf  psaefetaf  Hw  .^^..,  lla#*ri%]  -t  Mag  fcfee  ymftm  tt 
to  29  yeare  of  age.  In  thia  age  group  female  youth  domin- 
ated with  65.6  per  cent  aa  compared  with  54,4  per  cent  for 
male  youth* 


juth  who  had  left  home  and  obtained  an  independent 
status  were  soiaewhat  older  on  the  average  than  the  youth  who 
lived  in  the  three  villages.  Only  16.7  per  cent  of  the  youth 
who  were  away  from  horns  at  the  time  of  the  survey  were  15  to 
19  years  of  age  (Table  21}  in  eowpariaon  with  43.2  per   cent 
of  all  youth  in  thia  age  group  in  the  three  villages  (Table 
11).  Moreover,  a  larger  proportion  o£  the  youth  away  frcei 
home  were  20  to  24  yoare  and  25  to  29  yeare  of  age  than  was 


true  Tor  those  res" 


Table  21.  Age  of  economically  independent  -; 
Tears  of  age  away  from  boon  t. 
groupa  and  to  sex,  June  1,   1956* 
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Siae  of  Family  and  youth  Away  From  B 


According  to  the  figures  preaented  in  Table  22  there 
was  indicated  a  more  pronounced  tendency  for  youth  in  the 
larger  families  than  in  the  smaller  households  to  leave 
their  parental  home  and  obtain  economic  independence.  The 
percentage  of  families  in  which  there  were  youth  away  from 
bene  became  progressively  greater  as  the  siae  of  the  family 
increaaed.  Thus,  while  95.4  per  cent  of  the  families  in 
which  there  were  less  than  four  persona  had  no  youth  away 
from  home  43.7  per   cent  of  the  families  with  at  least  eight 


- 


..  vaala  had  sou-  i  who  had  attainou  ocoaooic 

enoc,  Morcn    ,  ...  jdz*  oeut      e  families  of 
leas  than  four  inu     -Is  as  compare^       .of 
who  families  of  eight  or  more  persons  Indicated  at  least  on* 
economically  Independent  youth  away  from  home, 

-idmltteui,, ,  the  decrease  In  the  number  for 

each  family  classification  in  Table   ,  -j  specially  in 
families  of  at  least  eight  persona,  was  reflected  in  the  com* 
parative  percentages  of  ecoacsaicaily  independent  youth  away 
from  home,  nevertheless,  it  was  assumed  in  light  of  the 
availabl    ,u  that  the  designation  of  the  apparent  trend  in 
the  migration  of  egrltmUwpei,  village  youth  was  not  too 
•npirleal  to  show  in  the  study,  Ftirthermore,  it  appeared 
logic     at  the  larger  the  family  the  greater  the  rJ.jration 
because  of  the  possible  eongeation  in  the  household,  the 
dear l     autlaa  la  the  home  or  in  the  family  enterprise, 
inability  of  parents  to  support  a  large  group,  and  parental 
pressure  on  the  youth  to  encourage  financial  independence , 

Occupation 

The  means  of  self  support  are  usually  determined  by  the 

oooupation  of  the  Individual.  Table  I     MM  that  50  per 
cent  of  the  male  youth  who  were  financially  independent  of 


Table  22,       eono-ioally  Independent  youth  15  to  29  year*  of  are 
away  froei  ho'T»  according  to  original  else  of  f easily 
June  1,  1936* 
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their  families  in  tlie  three  agricultural  villages  were  clas- 
sified, as  seai-akilled  or  unskilled  laborers,  fkm   clerical 
workers  representee    .  per  coat  o;  the  total  number,  i4he 

letary  and  skilled  categories  each  accounted  for  11,1 
per  cent     it  economically  independent  youth  away  from 
hone*  cnly  11*1  per  e<  :.*ale 

agriculture,  B«S  per  cent  were  fans  tenant s ,  the  retraining 
1 1  per  cent  consisted  of  f*rm  laborers*  *ocording  to  the 
large  proportion 

akilleu  occupations,  apparently  rural  youth  have  beam  i»v 
to  compete  successfully  in  securing  the  better  jobs  t 
industry  and  have  aade  little  progress  up  the  rungs  of  the 
agricultural  ladder. 

Almost  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  female  youth 
away  from  horse  were  not  gainfully  employed,  being  classified 
as  housewives.  Thie  seems  to  indicate  that  a  l*rgo  share  of 
the  female  youth  marry  before  becoming  independent  of  the 
parental  home  or  attain  a  marital  status  soon  thereafter. 
Thirteen  per  cent  of  the  economically  independent  young 
women  had  entered  semi-skilled  or  unskilled  occupations,  an- 
other 13  per  cent  were  classified  in  the  professional  group 
and  only  7,4  per  cent  were  employed  in  clerical  work. 

again  the  difference  in  the  total  number  of  youth  who 
are  independent  of  their  parent a  in  each  age  group  presented 
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a  distinct  handicap  In  making  an  equitable  comparison*  It 
v 111  be  noted  in  Table  24,  however,  that  there  appeared  to 
be  a  slightly  greater  tendency  for  sale  youth  who  left  home 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  19  years  and  25  and  29  years  to 
enter  seni-skllled  and  unskilled  occupations  as  compared 
with  the  young  men  who  secured  economic  independence  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  24  years.  The  percentages  in  these  three 
age-periods  were  50,  71.4,  and  41.1,  respectively,  Alao, 
considering  only  the  proprietary,  clerical,  and  skilled  oc- 
cupations the  male  youth  In  the  age  group  front  20  to  24 
years  had  an  apparent  advantage  in  occupational  rating  over 
the  youth  in  the  other  two  age  periods*  Forty-seven  and 
one- tenth  per  cent  of  the  males  obtaining  independence  be- 
tween the  ages  of  20  and  24  years  as  compared  with  41*7  per 
cent  of  those  15  to  19  years  and  14,5  per  cent  of  the  older 
age  group  25  to  29  years  were  classified  in  these  three 
occupational  categories.  Only  three  of  the  youth  away  from 
home  were  designated  as  farm  operators  and  they  were  clas- 
sified as  farm  tenants.  As  pointed  out  above,  a  great 
majority  of  the  young  women  away  from  home  had  attained  a 
marital  status  and  according  to  Table  24  apparently  this  is 
a  valid  assertion  irrespective  of  the  age  of  departure  from 
the  parental  household.  Almost  70  per  oent  of  the  age  group 


Toblo  24.     Oooupotion  cod  ago  on  looTinp  how  of  oeonondoolly  lnd«pen- 
doot  youth  15  to  29  yooro  of  oro  eooordlng  to  tOKfc  Juno  1, 
1996. 
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15  to  19  years,  approxLimtely  61  per  cent  of  the  age  group 
20  to  24  years,  and  75  per  cent  of  the  age  group  25  to  29 
years  were  assisting  In  the  maintenance  of  homes  of  their 
own.  Seemingly,  the  age  at  which  female  youth  left  hone 
made  little  or  no  difference  In  their  entrance  to  semi- 
skilled and  unskilled  occupations  as  about  13  per  cent  In 
each  of  the  three  age  classifications  were  In  this  oc- 
cupational category.  Most  of  those  in  the  pro  easional 
olass  left  home  between  the  ages  of  20  and  24  years.  This 
would  be  expected  since  this  Is  the  age  period  In  which  a 
large  share  of  the  female  youth  who  attend  college  are 
granted  an  academic  degree  and  subsequently  enter  teaching 
or  other  professions. 

Marital  Status 

ttoder  normal  conditions  among  youth  who  remain  in  the 
villages  the  attainment  of  economic  independence  and  marriage 
usually  are  closely  associated.  A  similar  relationship 
cannot  be  assumed,  however,  for  the  youth  who  leave  the  home 
village  and  obtain  complete  self-support.   :ince  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  total  economically  Independent  youth 
lived  In  the  same  village  as  their  parents,  the  following 
analysis  of  Table  25  is  essentially  valid. 


According  to  the  data  presented  in  Table  25,  only  41.7 
per  cent  of  the  economically  independent  young  aen  were 
married,  although  approximately  three-fourths  of  all  young 
women  had  established  homos  of  their  own.  This  difference 
is  to  be  expected  aa  in  a  number  of  instances  female  youth 
attain  economic  independence  through  marriage.  To  further 
emphasize  the  importance  of  marriage  in  the  determination  of 
the  economic  status  of  young  women,  Table  25  Indicates  that 
a  relatively  high  percentage  between  the  ages  of  20  and  29 
years  were  married.  Almost  77  per  cent  of  such  youth  in  the 
20  to  24  year  classification  were  married  and  of  those  in 
the  25  to  29  year  age  group  90*5  per  cent  had  attained  this 
status.  Economic  independence  of  the  parental  household 
only  connotes  individual  support  and  not  the  ability  to 
maintain  a  family.  Therefore,  it  was  not  surprising  that 
ecs^aratively  fewer  young  men  than  young  women  were  married. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  marriage  rate  was  higher  for  the 
independent  youth  than  for  all  youth  who  claimed  residence 
in  the  villages  (Table  15).  Also,  considering  only  the 
youth  who  were  no  longer  attending  school  and  living  in  the 
three  agricultural  villages,  the  percentage  married  in  all 
age  groups  with  the  exception  of  the  female  youth  15  to  19 
year*  and  20  to  24  years  was  perceptibly  greater  for  the 
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economically  Independent  young  persons*  Almost  42  per  cent 
of  the  self -supporting  male  youth  had  established  new 
families  aa  coopered  with  36*1  per  cent  of  the  out-of- 
youth  who  regained  In  the  villages.  As  would  be  expected 
the  difference  between  the  proportion  of  young  woman  inde- 
pendent of  the  parental  home  and  the  female  youth  In  the 
papulation  centers  wae  particularly  noticeable*  Almost 
three-four  the  of  the  females  who  were  Independent,  aa  com- 
pared with  slightly  over  60  per  cent  of  the  female  youth 
in  the  three  Tillages*  had  married* 

Among  the  economically  independent  male  youth  who  had 
married,  the  age  at  first  marriage  for  53*3  per  cent  was  21 
to  23  years  (Table  26).  Por  the  corresponding  group  of 
female  youth  the  most  common  age  of  marriage  was  13  to  20 
years*  Apparently,  early  marriage  wae  not  unusual  among 
these  youth  aa  26*7  per   cent  of  the  young  men  end  62*5  per 
cent  of  the  young  women  had  established  their  own  home  be- 
fore reaching  the  age  of  21  years*  One  male  and  eight 
females  were  married  before  attaining  the  age  of  13  years, 
enen  all  married  youth  were  considered,  there  was  little 
disparity  in  the  average  age  at  the  first  marriage  between 
all  the  youth  living  in  the  three  villages  and  those  who 
were  self-supporting  (Table  17). 


Table  26.  Economically  Independent  carried  youth  15  to 
29  years  of  age  away  frost  home  according  to 
age  at  first  marriage,  June  1#  1036. 


Age  at 
first 

Male 

i 

1 

•    v.lG 

Wmttm 

e 

er  cent 

usftsjl 

!  * 

ar  cent 

15  -  17 

l 

6.7       t 

8 

t 

20.0 

13  -  20 

3 

20*0 

17 

42.5 

21-23 

t          8 

53,3 

9 

• 

22.5 

24-26 

:         2 

13.3 

4 

t 

• 

10.0 

27-29 

:         1 

6.7 

2 

* 

: 

5.0 

Total 

J       15 

: 

100,0        « 

to 

• 

* 
* 

S 

• 

1 

100.0 

SCHOOL  ATTENDAHCE  AID  EDUCATIOSAL  ATTAHWSiT 


The  democratic  philosophy  of  education  in  the  T3h.it ed 
States  has  been  a  significantly  compelling  force  which  has 
persistently  mandated  that  an  education  at  the  public  ex- 
pense be  provided  for  every  youth  in  this  country.  In 
recent  years,  the  school  in  American  society  has  aasuraed  not 
only  the  responsibility  of  training  youth  in  the  Dhited 
States  for  industrial  and  occupational  efficiency  but  also 
of  teaching  for  citizenship  and  service.  This  philosophy 
has  further  dictated  that  the  homely  concept  of  the  greatest 


good  for  the  greatest  number  can  only  be  realized  IT  each 
person  i»  intelligently  informed  and  fully  o quipped  to 
exercise  his  or  her  power  of  free  and  active  participation 
in  public  affairs.  The  trend,  therefore,  has  been  toward 
the  provision  of  bettor  schools  with  more  extensive  currlcu- 


la  as  well  as  increased  facilities  for  adult 


MZli  . . 


thermore,  during  the  depression  with  its  myriad  of  com- 
plex unemployment  problems,  and  increasingly  greater 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  desirability  of  extending 
the  period  of  compulsory  school  attendance  to  mitigate  the 
pressure  for  jobs  as  well  as  provide  the  youth  with  a  more 
substantial  background  for  occupational  and  social  adjust- 
ment. Since  unemployment  is  from  one-f  earth  to  one-third 
greater  at  16  years  than  at  13  years ,  it  is  recommended  that 
young  people  be  kept  in  school  until  at  least  13  years  of 
age  (13,  p.  SB).  Also,  studies  have  shown  that  rural  relief 
youth  in  the  rTnited  State*  were  educationally  inferior  to 
all  rural  youth  (14,  p.  25).  This  was  true  for  Kansas  as 
well  as  for  the  country  as  a  whole.8  A  low  educational 
level  an       y  seemed  to  be  associated  factors. 


^fill,  aandall  C,  and  Long,  ilenn  if*.,  Hural  families  on 
relief  in  Kansas.  Ponograph  prepared  for  revision  of 

asearch,  WPA,  aahington,   .0.  (^published  man- 
uscript) 38  p.  August,  19C  , 
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In  this  chapter  wil '         sscd  the  educational  at- 
tainments and.  school  attendance  as  well  as  other  apparently 
pertinent  data  which  will  help  describe  tlie  educational 
status  of  youth  In  the  three  agricultural  villages  In 


School  Attendance 

Readily  accessible  and  comparatively  adequate  primary 
and  secondary  school  facilities  were  available  for  the  youth 
in  each  of  the  three  villages  surveyed  in  this  study.  More- 
over, the  high  school  located  in  each  village  liad  been  given 
a  relatively  high  ratln-  by  the  Kansas  High  School  Assocla- 
tlon,     irlng  the  school  year  1935-36,      per  cent  of  the 
young  people  15  to  24  years  of  age  were  attending  school 
{Table  27).  Proportionately  acre  aisle  youth  than  female 
youth  In  the  three  villages  were  go"    o  school,  the  per- 
centages being  57,9  and  53 .4, respectively.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  there  was  a  rapid  decrease  In  the  proportion  of 

young  men  and  young  women  attending  school  after  age  16 
years,  the  age  which  marks  the  termination  of  the  period  of 

compulsory  school  attendance  stipulated  by  state  law.  As 

g 

Loi:     eon  «f«,  oupple^entary  report  for  youth  in  the  vil- 
lages of  Inraan,  Mount  Hope,  and  Oxford ,  Kansas.  Report 

spared  for  division  of  social  ^search,  W?A»  Washington, 
D.  C.  (unpublished  manuscript)  30  p.  August  15,  1936. 
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would  be  expect o-l,  the  number  In  school  became  markedly  leas 
in  each  of  the  older  age  gr 

Tim  proportion  of  the  youth  In  the  three  villages  who 
•ere  in  aehool  was  substantially  greater  than  in  the  13 
agricultural  villages  in  the  vf«st  If  Ml  critr&l  region,  of 

ch  the  three  population  centers  in  Kansas  wore  a  part 
used  by  Helvin  and  Smith  in  their  study  of  Youth  in  Agri- 
cul    .  Villages  ("0,   .  ~'5).  In  the  larger  sample, 
per  cent  of  the  male  youth  an  6  . 3  per  cent  of  the  fens. 
youth  vara  in  school* 

Data  ware  not  available  to  indicate  to  what  extent  the 
depression  period  with  its  lack  of  opportunities  for  em- 

oyment  both  in  the  home  community  and  throughout  the  United 
States  was  responsible  for  keeping  youth  in  the  schools  of 
the  three  villages.  It  is  likely  that  the  economic  sit- 
uation did  exert  considerable  influence  in  maintaining  a 
relatively  high  secondary  school  enrollment  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  survey, 

Educational  Attainment  of  Youth  in  School 

Table  28  shows  that  a  great  majority  of  the  youth  in 
the  three  agricultural  villages  attending  full-time  day 
school,  durin      school  year  1935-36,  were  in  the  grade 
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of  the  total  of        ,        \  &   post      ate  couraa 
In  high  school  or  bad  enrolled  In  a  college  or  univsrsit 
However,      two  out  of  these  nine  youth  had  taken  work  as 
post  graduate  students  In  the  local  high  school,  A. slightly 

ater  proportion  of  women  attempted 

to  attain  an  educational  status  higher  than  the  twelfth 
grade,  1  ,     oent  of  the  forsaer      ,2  v   cent  of  the 
latter.  The       aanoe  of  village  sale  youth  in  the 
colleges  an     *ersitiea  was  In  accord  with  the  proportion 
in  the  total  colle. .;       .tlon  in  the  ttalted  States  in 
1930,  5  3.6  p^r   cent  of  the  tot  .   allege         fc  was 
males,  and  the  regaining  41.4  por  cent  females  3). 

A  larger  proportion  of  girla  than  boys,  however,  had  gone  to 

.  school  ye         ,  the  respective 
percentagea  being  86.4  and  73.7.  The  lax  of 

■ng  women  in  the  I     schools  was  -xaont 

with  the  entire  high  school  population  in  the  Uni     tatea 
in  which  fenalea  in  secondary  schools  outnumbered  male 
51.9  per  cent  as  compared  with  48.1  per   cent       .  259). 
A  comparison  of  the      rtion  of  young  :mn   and  young  woman 
in  the  last  two  years  of  high  school,  suggest  that  more  boya 
than  girls  drop  out  between  the  third  and  fourth  year.  Of 
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the  your      44.7  per  a     ad  attained  this  educational 
status,  while  54 .G  per  cent  of  the  young  woaen  ha     Ishod 
la3t  fee     ^s  of  their  so  .cion. 

Using  the  I   -  rade  schedule  of  tlio  United  "tatea 
"loo  of  Education  for       "         at ion  (IS,   .  I), 
•  in-school  youth  in  t     :.'ee  villac-ea  1  ted  a 

fairly  high  educational  attainment  an         '  r   little 
retardation.  Approximately  o  en  16 

years  of  age  and  ono -fifth  of  the  young  wozaen  of  the  same 
age  had  completed  leas  than  one  year  in  high  school  (Table 

).  Theae  5>eroentages  were  comparative       but  the 
areallnesa  of  the  sample  had  a  tendency         t  the 
picture  because  nuraer.'      only  four  nalo       and  two 
ale  youth  in  this  age  group  hi         red  the  first 
year  i  >ol«  Likewise,  only  a  snail  proportion  of 

ears  of  age  were  below  t:  oar  of  high 

hool.  ''oi*eov'ir,  ma-  id  beyond 

the  grade  consider  ir  age. 

Educational  Attainment  of  Youth  Out  of  School 


An  analysis  ef     grade  attainment  of  youth  living  in 
the  villages  who  were  no  longer  atte  as  of 

19S6,  denoted  a  relatively  hi;     cational  status • 


3r  cent  >1  or  _    m   to 

take  advanced  train  b  the  same  time  the 

pro,    on  who  had  passe'       .e  wig       .0  or  leas  waw 
about  twice  aa  high  for      ;exes  and  tX  L   os  as  for  in- 
sc"  more  yotmg  s»n  th. 

woeten  had     ved  a  grade  it  tweli       a** 

>nt  as  cosnpar         »   er  cent— ^oung  women 

"Otm"  non 
P***  c<  (iale  y  .  only   . 

cent  of  the  female  ;  -one  any  further  in  a 

an  the  e'     ?rade  or  less.  b  of  all 

-■-S  in  :,o 

twelfth  ^rade  i:       ihopl,  onl^    .  pep  cent  of  the  boys 
hex     messed  that  far. 

That  you:     pie  in  these  agricultural  villages  in 
Kansas  attained  a  relative!  ■  at- 

tested by  a  comparison  of  1  1  attainment  in 

the  Weat  Hort:  on,  which  inc '     the  threw 

Kansas  villages,  as  well  as  In     r  areas  in     aited 

ates  (16,  p,  v;     lie  admittedly  the  data  are  not 
strictly  comparable,  they  are  the  beat  available  and  are 
believed  tr  ral  :; '       ,     1  '  .    ,;th 

in  th.-     illages  in  the  tral  region     the 
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highest  educational  attainment  of  the  seven  regions  included 
in  the  study  of  Youth  1     'cultural  Villages,  the  tlaree 
villages  in  Kansas  indicated  a  slightly  higher  level  of 
education  than  was  shown  for  the  entire  region.  For  example, 
49,7  per  cent  of  the  isale  and  female  youth  in  the  region  had 
finished  high  school,  whereas  50.7  per  cent  of  the  Kansas 
youth  had  completed  their  secondary  education.  Also,  11 , 
per  cent  of  the  young  people  in  the  «<est  IJorth  Central 
region  had  advanced  beyond  high  school  training  as  compared 
with  about  13  per  cent  of  the  young  people  in  the  threw 
agricultural  villages  in  Kansas. 

Age  at  Leaving  School 

It  is  evident  from  the  data  presented  in  Table  30  that 
youth  in  the  three  agricultural  villages  were  leaving  school 
at  an  age  which  at  present  is  generally  considered  too  young 
to  secure  full-time  employment,      itly  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  out -of -school  youth  had  left  school  be- 
fore reaching  the  age  of  19  years  and  about  one-fourth  did 
not  attend  school  after  they  were  16  years  old.  Since  the 
average  youth  does  not  complete  high  achool  until  about  18 
years  of  age,  these  figures  seem  to  reveal  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  youth  failed  to  complete  their  secondary 
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ool  edtication.  This  situation  Is  further  emphasized  by 
the  preceding  table  (Table  29)  concerning  school  attainment 
of  out-of -school  youth  In  which  it  is  indicated  that  more 
than  one-third  of  the  village  youth  had  not  been  graduated 
from  high  school,   -lightly  more  young  men  than  young 
women  left  school  before  attaining  the  age  of  17  years.  On 
the  other  hand,  considerably  more  female  youth  than  male 
youth  had  dropped  out  of  school  before  they  were  19  years  of 
age.  A  little  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  81#3 
per  cent  of  the  girls  had  left  school  before  reaching  this 
age.  More  than  29  per  cent  of  the  young  men  and  about  19 
per  cent  of  the  young  women  had  continued  in  school  after 
age  19  years.  The  greater  proportion  of  young  men  than 
young  women  in  the  older  age  classification  attending  school 

bably  reflected  to  some  extent  the  approval  of  the 
earlier  marriage  of  young  females  which  commonly  prevails  in 

•  rural  areas  as  well  as  the  attitude  that  a  relatively 
high  educational  attainment  is  not  as  essential  for  young 
women  as  for  young  men  since  a  large  number  work  only  a 
short  time  before  marriage  and  subsequently  are  not  gain- 
fully employed. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  a  large  proportion  of  the  youth 
in  the  teen-ages  were  able  to  obtain  comparatively  permanent 


•aploynent,  In  fact  there  was  widespread  approval  of  and  a 
general  demand  for  their  services.  During  the  past  few 
years  compulsory  education  and  child  labor  laws  have  exerted 
a  powerful  influence  on  raising  the  minimum  age  that  the 
young  person  may  leave  school  and  secure  employment.  More- 
over, recent  trends  in  business  and  Industry  which  have 
placed  a  hi  jh  value  on  work  experience  have  made  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  for  youth  to  find  a  relatively  satis- 
factory Job. 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  apparent  significance  of 
these  trends  seemingly  there  continues  to  be  a  cultural  lag 
in  the  provisions  for  keeping  youth  in  school  until  after 
the  teen-age  which  is  shown  in  Tables  29  and  50,  indicating 
to  some  degree  the  waiting  period  between  the  termination 
of  school  and  the  obtaining  of  employment .  It  will  be  ob- 
served in  Table  31,  although  the  limited  sample  prevents  a 
complete  and  accurate  analysis,  that  those  youth  who  left 
school  in  the  older  age  groups  had  to  wait  the  shortest  time 
before  finding  a  job.  Aaong  the  male  youth  who  discontinued 
school  before  reaching  the  age  of  16  years,  only  16.7  per 
cent  succeeded  in  securing  employment  in  less  than  one  year 
after  leaving  school,  while  80  per   cent  of  those  youth  who 
were  19  years  of  age  or  older  when  they  finished  their 
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education  found  employment;  In  le33  than  a  year.  Further- 
re,  50  per  cent  of  the  raale  youth  less  than  16  years  of 
age  aa  compared  with  13.2  per  cent  of  those  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  17  years,  6,2  per  cent  of  the  young  raen  18  or  19 
years  of  age,  and  none  of  the  male  youth  19  years  of  age 
and  older  when  leaving  school  had  to  wait  at  least  three 
years  before  obtaining  a  gainful  occupation.      o  young 
women  leaving  school  at  the  later  ages  had  a  shorter  period 
of  apparent  idleness  than  those  discontinuing  their  attempts 
to  attain  a  higher  level  of  education  at  the  earlier  ages, 
the  tendency  was  not  nearly  as  pronounoed  as  for  young  men. 
The  age  at  leaving  school  did  not  seem  to  Influence  sig- 
nificantly the  duration  of  the  waiting  period  Intervening 
before  female  youth  were  able  to  obtain  their  first  job. 

Although  the  Halted  sample  again  makes  a  definite  con- 
clusion relatively  untenable,  the  data  presented  In  Table  32 
apparently  provided  additional  evidence  to  stipport  the 
thesis  that  educational  attainment  does  have  some  bearing  on 
the  occupational  status  of  the  young  person.  A  great 
majority— 77.8  per  cent— of  the  male  youth  who  went  no 
further  in  school  than  the  eighth  grade  were  classified  as 
•emi-skllled  or  unskilled  workers  as  of  June  1,  1936,  the 
major  portion  of  whoa  had  no  particular  occupation  but  were 
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employed  irregularly  at  any  typo  of  common  labor,  while 
sozae  of  the  young  raen  who  had  completed  from  9  to  12  grades 
In  school  were  occupied  et  eemi-skilled  or  unskilled  Jobs 
the  number  became  proportionately  less  as  educational 
qualifications  advanced.  Approximately  59  per  cent  of  the 
boys  who  discontinued  school  between  the  ninth  and  the 
twelfth  grade  end  40  per  cent  of  those  who  had  no  education- 
al level  beyond  high  school  were  employed  at  jobs  requiring 
little  or  no  skill*  Although  a  similar  tendency  seemed  to 
be  present  among  young  women,  since  mere  than  one-half  of 
the  female  youth  between  the  ages  of  15  and  24  years  were 
married  and  not  gainfully  employed,  June  1,  1936,  the  re- 
maining number  was  not  sufficient  to  denote  perceptibly  the 
inverse  relationship  existing  between  educational  attainment 
and  occupational  status  as  was  shown  for  young  men  In 
Tabic  m* 

8COB0HIG  STATUS 

Almost  as  important  as  the  educational  attainment  of 
young  people  is  the  facility  with  which  they  find  Jobs  after 
their  formal  schooling  is  completed,  or  dropped,  A  des- 
cription of  the  employment  and  occupational  status  of  the 
youth  in  the  three  agricultural  villages  should  provide 


further  comparatively  valuable  information  concerning  their 
general  welfare.  The  extent  to  which  these  young  persons 
obtained  adequate  employment  and  entered  desirable  occupa- 
tions present  tangible  criteria  by  which  to  Judge  the 
success  or  failure  of  their  social  and  economic  adjustment 
in  society,  Also,  such  a  presentation  should  afford  an  in- 
sight into  the  employment  opportunities  available  to  the 
youth  in  these  villages,  Moreover,  in  this  chapter  will  be 
depicted  certain  data  concerning  the  financial  standing  of 
the  youn^  people  in  the  three  population  centers,  such  as 
income,  source  of  income,  value  of  property  owned,  and  the 
employment  of  youth  by  relatives, 

Employment  Status 

Table  33  indicates  that  a  great  majority  of  the  male 
youth  in  the  three  agricultural  villages  were  at  least 
partially  employed   as  of  June  1,  1036,   Only  9.6  per  cent 
of  these  young  men  were  unemployed,  while  the  remaining  90,4 
^«r   cent  had  succeeded  in  securing  seas  kind  of  gainful  em- 
ployment. However,  some  of  these  young  males,  who  were  not 
working  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  undoubtedly  were  helping 
In  the  homes,  with  the  family  enterprise,  or  occupation 

16 

A  youth  was  considered  employed  If  he  worked  for  pay  at 
least  one  day  each  week,  emergency  employment  Included, 
during  the  two  weeks  preceding  June  1,  1036, 
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without  receiving  any  definite  remuneration;  therefore,  son* 
of  their  apparent  surplus  time  was  accounted  for  in  thie 
wanner.  Apparently,  those  saale  youth  in  the  age  group  25  to 

years  who  had  not  been  handicapped  during  all  their  em- 
ployable years  by  the  depressed  economic  conditions  were 
more  fortunate  in  their  economic  a     ont  than  were  the 
younger  nales.   lightly  more  than  03.8  per  cent  of  the 
males  between  the  ages  of  25  and  29  years  as  compared  with 
91*7  per  cent  of  the  young  men  15  to  19  years  of  age  and 
87,2  per  cent  of  those  in  the  20  to  24  age  group  were  work- 
ing as  of  June  1,  193 

lore  young  sen  than  young  women  in  all  age  groups  were 
gainfully  employed  at  the  time  of  the  survey  (Table  33), 
Almost  three-fourths  of  all  the  young  women  in  the  three 
villages  were  married,  therefore,  the  matrimonial  process 
had  eliminated  many  of  the  girls  who  were  unemployed  as  well 
as  a  few  who  were  working  prior  to  marriage.17  Qtf&y  7.5  per 
cent  of  all  the  young  women  indicated  either  no  gainful  work 
or  no  house-wifely  duties,  June  1,  1936.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  group  of  young  women  designated  as  housewives  are 
omitted  from  consideration,  a  little  more  than  19  per  cent 

of  the  female  youth  are  shown  in  Table  33  as  being  unemployed. 

17 

Only  three  of  the  housewives  In  the  villages  were  gain- 
fully employed,  June  1,  1936. 


ir 


In  general,  unemployment  In  the  three  population 
centers  did  not  appear  to  present  a  serious  problem.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however ,  thai  o  aployiaent  opportunities 
in  these  agricultural  communities  were  approaohlng  their 
peak  at  the  tine  of  the  year  the  data  were  collected  and  it 
is  logical  to  assume  that  the  proportion  of  unemployed  would 
Increase  during  the  fall  and  winter  months.  Also,  since 
those  youth  who  were  working  on  emergency  programs ,  such  as 
the  «orks  Progress  Administration,  the  national  Youth  Ad- 

latration,  &nd   the  Civilian  Conservation  Gorp3  were  con- 
sidered gainfully  employed,  doubtless,  the  discontinuance  of 
this  type  of  work  would  accentuate  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment in  these  Tillages. 

the  three  villages,  Inman  with  only  one  female  out 
of  the  total  number  of  youth  unemployed,  not  including 
housewives,  had  the  smallest  unemployment  problem.  In  aount 
lap*  there  were  only  one  male  and  two  females  unemployed  as 
compared  with  seven  young  men  and  four  young  women  la  the 
larger  population  center  of  Oxford. 

i^ata  in  Table  34  reflect  to  some  degree  the  amount  of 
employment  available  for  male  and  unmarried  female  youth  be* 
tween  the  ages  of  15  and  24  years  during  the  twelve  months, 
June  1,  1.35  to  June  1,  1936.  It  Is  evident  that  over  a 
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riod  of  tine,  tno3t    ttfc  experience  same   unenployiaent,  es- 
that  all  youth  were  00  ont.   Only  17.1 

per  cent  of  the  young  men  ■       v  cont  of  '     Mag  tm- 
marriod  women  had  worked  at  least  300  days  during  the  twelve 
months  under  consideration.  Moreover,  siore  than  40  per  cent 
of  the  young  sales  and  :  .   or  cent  of  the  young  unmarried 
females  were  gainfully  employed  fewer  than  120  days,  or  less 

m  half  the  time  during  the  year.  The  youth  of  "both  a*x99 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  19  years  apparently  experienced 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  finding  regular  employment, 
though  only  a  small  percentage  In  this  age  group  had  no 
work  at  all  during  the  period,  75  p&r   cent  of  the  young  man 
and  50  per  cent  of  the  young  woman  in  comparison  with  27.5 
per  cent  and  none,  respectively,  of  male  and  female  youth 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  24  years  were  employed  less  than 
days.  These  figures  seem  to  support  the  tentative  con- 
clusion presented  In  the  discussion     'able  1   at  aoro 
time  was  lost  by  youth  who  leave  school  before  age  19  years 
than  was  true  for  those  youth  who  discontinued  their  formal 
education  after  that  age. 

-ince  the  actual  number  of  youth  In  any  one  of  the 
three  villages  was  small,  it  is  difficult  to  present  sn 
adequate  comparison  of  the  employment  situation  existing  In 


each  of  the  pc     Ion  centers.  Irnaa,  :.owever,  as  denoted 
in  the  analysis  of  the  ,ad  the  most  favor- 

able employment  conditions  daring  the  period  June  1,  19£ 
to  June  1,  1956.  A  major  portion  of  the  youth  not  only 
were  employed  on  Juno  1,  1936,   t  also  had  steadier  work 
the  year* 

Occupational  end  Financial  Statue 

A  discussion  of  the  occupations  of  youth,  their  in- 
comes, the  economic  relationship  to  their  parents,  the  type 
and  valxte  of  property  owned,  &     •  nobility  of  these  youth 
are  essential  for  a  relatively  complete  evaluation  of  the 
economic  statue  of  these  young  people.  It  is  fundamentally 
important  to  know  ■       whether  youth  were  employed  but 
also  at  what  were  they  working  and,  at  the  sane  time,  obtain 
an  insight  into  the  occupational  opportunities  present  In 
these  tlaree  villagee  which  will  enable  these  youth  to  ad- 
vance up  the  socio-economic  ladder. 

Table  55  and  Table  36  provide  information  concerning 
the  occupational  classification  of  male  and  fenale  youth  who 
were  out  of  school,  Jime  1,  1956.   f  the  employed  male 
youth  between  the  ages  of  15  and  29  years,  the  largest  pro- 
portion were  at  the  botton  of  the  scale  of  occupations,  36.1 
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per  cent  being  classified  as  unskilled  workers.  When  the 
3,6  per  cent  of.  the  :ated  as  fara  laborers 

nmn   ided  tc  -!.'.o  proportion  ■  s  Mam  M  Use  bo%te  i  tf  the 
occupational  ladder  this  gives  a  total  of  9  .   ar  cent  of 

■  entire  group  who  were  rated  as  unskilled  employees.  The 
largest  proportion  of  the  gainfully  employed  young  wooen  was 
in  the  clerical  occupational  gro  ;  .         nen  were  en- 
:ed  in  professional  service,  while  seven  young  women  had 
acquired  professional  training,  A  larger  proportion  of  *salo 
youth  than  female  youth  held  propriety  |4   .3  per 

cent  of  tlie  young  ?aen  m       .  I  per  cent  of  the  young  women 
{excluding  housewives)  having  attained  this  occupational 
status.   nly  two  out  of  the  total  of  33  aale  youth  were 
operating  a  farm  enterprise,  being  classified  as  tenants. 
The  greater  proportion  of  j     wosten  than     ;  aen 
In  the  professions  may  be  largely  accounted  for  by  the 
pre     snee  of  worsen  in  the  tea     field.  The  relative 
availability  of  employment  opportunities  In  the  various 
business  establishments  in  the  three  villages  probably  wee 
the  reason  for  the  relatively  high  proportion  of  both  sexes 
working  in  clerical  positions.   ■■rthermore,  sons  and 
daughters,  and  especially  the  f orraer,      ently  enter  the 
business  with  their  parents  and  after  a  few  years  becceae 


partner*  In  or  owners  of  the  firm.  That  there  might  bo  a 
te       or  youth  In  Ion  centers  to  ascent!  the 

occupational  ladder  was  a  relatively 

portion  of     letora  and  a  smaller  percentage  of 
killed  workers  In  the  older  z.  among  the  male 

youth  aa  compare       hose  In  the  15  to  19  year  age  cate.  - 
cry. 

There  was  little  apparent  occupational  advantage  held  by 
youth  who  were  economically  independent  of  their  parents 
and  away  from  home  compared  with  all  youth  who  remained  in 
the  hone  village.   Wot  '  e  only  significant  difference  in 
occupational  rating  between  these  two  groups  of  youth  ap- 
peared in  the  proportion  unemployed.  As  would  be  pro- 
posed, proportionately  fewer  you       jndont  of  the 
parental  household  In  comparison  with  all  youth  :      vil- 
lages had  no  work  (Table  23  and  Tables  35  and  36  }j  none  of 
the  self -supporting  youth  away  from  hone  were  xaoaaploy  , 
while  approximately     MP  cent  of  the  young  men  and  about 
9  per  cent     e  young  women  la  the  three  villages  had  thla 
status,  June  1,  1538.    fortunately,      z<\   are  available 
for  a  comparison       si&e  of  the  income  received  by  youth 
financially  independent  of  their  parents  and  all  youth  In 
the  three  villages.  Perhaps  it  Is  logical  to  assume  that 


the  independent  ^roup  would  hold  6  distinct  Advantage  over 
all  youth,  since  none  of  thera  were  unernployed  as  of  June  1, 
..;6,  and  a  relatively  adequate  income  is  basic  to  a  self- 
support  in.::  status* 

Income 

Additional  understanding  of  the  economic  situation  of 
the  youth  in  the  three  agricultural  villages  may  be  gained 
by  an  examination  of  their  annual  income.  Since  young 
people  between  the  ages  of  25  and  29  years  are  more  likely 
to  be  self-support I     m   those  15  to  24  years  of  age,  the 
information  obtained  on  the  sehedule  was  limited  to  the 
youth  in  the  younger  age  group,  Also,  data  for  youth  at- 
tending school  and  fcr  married  women  are  omitted  from  this 
section  as  these  groups  usually  are  not  economically 
independent.  Therefore,  only  the  Incomes  of  male  youth  and 
unmarried  young  women  no  longer  attending  school  are 
analysed. 

The  incomes  of  all  young  people  in  the  three  villages 
during  the  period  June  1,  1935,  to  June  1,  1936,  varied  from 
less  than  |50  to  more  than  i 1,000  (Table  37).  .ihile  50  per 
seat  of  the  male  youth  and  78.5  per  cent  of  the  unmarried 
young  women  received  less  than  $300  during  the  period  under 
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consideration,  the  largest  single  group  of  yoiajg  men  ob- 
tained between  $500  u  59  and  the  largest  concentration 
of  female  youth  was  In  the  Income  range  of  $100  to  $299. 

ve  young  men  and  only  one  young  woman  received  $1,000  or 
more  from  June  1,  1935,  to  June  1,  1936.  Youth  of  both 
•axes  In  the  age  group  SO  to  24  years  had  a  higher  Income 
than  those  between  the  ages  of  15  and  19  years*  Clearly, 
these  figures  show  that,  as  would  be  expected,  aisle  youth 
rooeived  a  much  higher  income  during  the  period  than 
youth* 

Figures  presented  in  Table  38  provide  additional 
evidence  of  the  disparity  between  the  lneomes  of  male 
female  youth.  Young  man  obtained  on  the  average  from  all 
sources  »413  as  compared  with  $142  for  young  worsen,  from 
June  1,  1935,  to  June  1,  1936.  The  most  important  source 
of  income  for  both  nale  and  female  youth  was  work  away  from 
home i  out  of  the  total  of  46  young  men  In  the  villages,  36 
obtained  money  in  this  manner  and  12  of  the  13  young  women 
were  primarily  dependant  on  this  source  of  income.  Among 
all  the  young  men  and  unmarried  young  woman  out  of  school  in 
the  three  villages,  only  two  male  youth  were  in  business  for 
themselves,  but  these  reported  the  highest  average  Incomes, 
the  average  receipts  for  the  period  being  $800*  Wages  for 
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work  at  homo  and  the  amount  cf  nonoy  received  for  selling 
farm  products  were  included  under  "other"  aeurce3  of  incone» 
The  average  for  thcee  two  items  was  «S40  for  the  12-jsonths ' 
period.  It  is  evident  that  nan?  of  thee*  young  people  had 
an  income  adequate  for  their  Individual  needs  while ,  on  the 
other  hand,  others  were  receiving  an  insufficient  and   un- 
certain income*     iron   in  Table  58  seem  to  support  this 
conclusion  ae  the  average  income  from  all  sources  and  for  all 
youth  included  in  the  analysis  onountod  to  £.373,  or  a  little 
more  than  $30  per  month  during  the  entire  periox... 

There  vas  only  slight  variation  in  the  amount  and 
source  of  income  in  eu      the  three  villages;  the  figures 
for  all  three  population  centers  being  fairly  typical, 

A  relatively  low  income  received  by  youth  in  the  threw 
villages  may  be  sufficient  if  they  were  living  in  the  homes 
of  their  parents  or  other  relatives  who  sere  making  contri- 
butions to  their  support.  It  will  be  observed  in  a  com- 
parison of  the  total  number  of  all  out-of-sehool  youth  IS 
to  24  yoara  of  age  shown  in  Table  37  with  the  total  number 
of  young  people  living  in  the  homes  of  relatives  (Table  39) 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  male  and  unmarried  female 
you tli  did  not  maintain  homes  of  their  own.  of  the  total  of 
40  males  in  this  age  group,  31  ware  living  in  the  homes  of 
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their  parents  or     r  relative©  and  11  of  the  14  female 

th  had  this  economic  status .  2'oreovor,  32.3  per  cent  of 
all  the  young  vs*1[l  l  •   or  cent  cf>  ttl8  young  women  made 

no  contribution  to  the  economic  support  cf  the  household. 
The  proportion  paying  board  or  otherwise  sharing  the  expenses 
of  the  family  was  considerably  greater  a~ong  the  older  than 
among  the  younger  male  youth  j  about  67  per  cent  of  the  young 
men  between  the  ages  off  15  and  10  years  and  approximately 
11  per  cent  of  those  20  to  24  years  of  age  paid  nothing  for 
their  support.  Among  young  women  the  ago  seemed  to  have 
little  influence  on  v&ether  or  not  an  economic  contribution 
was  made  to  the  household  as  in  each  age  group  abo-     it 
out  of  10  paid  nothing  toward  maintaining  the  family  in 
whicJ      live-  . 

Ownership  of  Property 

The  type  and  value  of  property  owned  by  youth  is  an- 
other index  of  their  economic  status.  Only  47  #5  ^sr   cent 
of  all  male  youth  out  of  school  and  12,5  per  cent  of  all 
out-of-achool  imrmrried  female  youth  It   to  24  years  of  ago 
reported  ownership  of  property  ether  than  personal  belong- 
ings (Table  40).  As  would  be  anticipated,  the  proportion 
owning  some  property  was  noticeably  greater  among  the  youth 
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20  to  24  years  or  age  than  a^on-  the  youth  between  the  ages 
of  15  and  19  yeaa*3#  especially  was  this       ..  young  nan, 
yortionately,  markedly  fewer  f  e:  I  age 

jups  indicated  property  ownership  In  comparison  with  male 
youth.  Apparently  the  acquisition  of  property  by  young 
women  was  an  extremely  slot?  process  as  only  9.1  per  cent  of 
the  younger     "  .     cent  of  tfce  older  age  group  lesig- 
nated  some  property  holdings* 

There  was  slight  variation  in  the  amount  of  property 
owned  by  youth  In  each  of  the  three  agricultural  villages, 
datively  a  few  more  youth  between  the  ages  of  15  and  19 
years  ir.       had  accumulated  setae  property  in  comparison 
with  the  same  age  classification  in  the  other  two  villages. 
Is  difference  was  probably  priisarlly  attributable  to  the 
extensive  oil  developments  in  this  area. 

The  most  common  types  of  property  owned  by  youth  15  to 
years  of  age  in  the  three  agricultural  villages  were 

lea  and  furniture  {Table  41),  Cnly  four  youth,  two 
males  and  two  females 0   possessed  any  real  estate,  mis- 
cellaneous property  such  as  livestock #  faraing  and  business 
equlpssent,  and  savings  were  owned  by  eight  young  men  and 
young  woman.  The  entire  accumulation  of  vl,100  in  savings 
shown  in  the  footnote  cf  Table  41  was  in  the  possession  of 
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one  unrmrrlod  male  In  M  year  age  £Toup  living  In 

Oxford,  This  seems  to  be  Indicative  of  the  fact  that  these 

th  either  were  net  inclined  to  accumulate  a  reserve  fund 
or  else  their  Income  did  in  I   rail  such  a  procedure.  Si 
t  of  the  foregoing  discuss;     -corning  the  small 
amount  of  income  received  hy  these  youth,  it  is  suggested 

t  this  situation  undoubtedly  had  a  material  effect  on 
their  -air.jre  to  1  a  savings  fund. 

Fever  female  youth  than  male  yot:     jscased 
but  the  average  amount  owned  p*r  person  was  higher  for  young 
women  than       ng  met  t  average  f  •    1  types  of 

property  to  371,    p  v.v  .  1; .   <  -ale  you', 

apparently  had  no  property  at  all  or  had  relatively  exten- 

'■v  hand,  mere      MM  owned  some 
form  of  property  but  the  per  capita  value  was  much  smaller. 
Host  married  nam  cwned  i  t  the  average 

*nt  possessed  by  each  was  relatival;  3  for 

each  carried  rale  between  the  ages  of  15  and  24  years 
(Table  42).  As  would  bo  expected,  the  most  coiamon  types  of 
property  possessed  by  young  married  males  were  automobiles 
and  furniture.  Few  owned  land  or  build i  ^ther 

kind  of  property  which  might  be  namd  as  an  asset  during 
periods  of  economic  stress.  However,  life  Insurance  was 
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:>na;   therefore,  the  financial 
situation  of  these  sal  r  families  rosy  not  "be 

as  aerlooa  as  seem  to  indicate, 

.oe  none  arried  malms  bad  any  savin&a, 

'haps  it  is  tenable  to  aasurae  that  at  least  a  portion  of 
Mi  carried  seme  form  of  life  insurance* 

3   property  held  by      aan  ami  wife  waa 
credited  to  the  husband,  aa  would  be  presupposed,  a  snail 

oport "       :«  zaarried  fenale      „  o&eesaed  any 
property  (Table  42).  Daspite  the  comparatively  high  per 

Ita  average  led  female  j         aver- 

age value  for  both  married  mlaa  and  females  reporting 
ownership  waa  only  ' 

few  unmarried  young  man  and  woman  owned 
property.   '  ;o  of  these      people  reported  ownership  of 
automobile-,  Lai  llanec  ».t  of 

Is  entire  grov         ,  one  ied  owner- 

d  and  b-xil       rhe  average  val  ty 

owned  vj  ".rig  ownership  waa  higher  for  un- 

mles  than  for  unmt      male-       imperative 
figurea  were  310  for  .owag  woman  and       r  young  ran. 
Whether  the  lack  of  property  among  the  unmarried  rale  youth 
waa  a  deterreufc  to  marriage  is  a  moot  question  but 


property  ownership  together  with  a  relatively  low  lnccas 
which  seemed  to  prevail  in  these  villages  doubtless  would 
have  sorae  tendency  to  rednce  the  normal  marriage  rate*  If 
these  youth  did  establish  families  of  their  own,  in  spite 
of  these  seeraingly  adverse  financial  conditions ,  there  was 
no  assurance  that  they  would  be  able  to  inaintain  a  standard 
of  living  compatible  with  health  and  decency. 

Property  ownership  was  more  rare  among  In-achool  than 
ajnong  out-of -school  youth.  Obviously,  youth  who  are  at- 
tending school  have  fewer  opportunities  for  earning  money 
with  which  to  accumulate  property;  therefore,  it  was  only 
natural  that  they  would  show  fewer  possessions  than  out-of - 
school  youth.  Of  the  total  male  youth  in  school  73,8  per 
cent  of  those  15  to  19  years  of  age  and  75  per  cent  of  the 
young  men  20  to  24  years  of  age  indicated  no  property  owner- 
ship {Table  43),  Virtually  the  sews  situation  existed  among 
in-school  female  youth  except  that  of  thoae  15  to  19  years 
of  age,  62. 5  por  cent  reported  no  property  in  their  own 
name,  A  great  majority  of  the  boy3  and  girls  attending 
school  who  poa99ame&   some  property  generally  evaluated  their 
resources  at  less  than  ,100, 

In  comparison  with  the  above  figures  for  In-school  male 
youth  20  to  24  years  of  age,  35.7  per  cent  of  the  out-of- 
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school  youth  In  the  seas©  age  group  denoted  no  property 
holdings*  However,  the  proportion  of  out-of -school  male 
youth  In  the  15  to  19  year  age  group  with  no  property  was 
greater  then  that  for  in-school  male  youth  of  the  same  age, 
the  percentages  being  91.7  and  75.3.   inost  13  per  cent 
of  the  out -of -school  young  men  Indicated  ownership  of 
property  valued  at  less  tht.    0  and  slightly  more  than  14 
p^r  cent  reported  property  worth  at  least  £900.  Thirty- 
five  and  seven-tenths  per  cent  of  the  sale  youth  possessed 
resources  worth  less  than  $600.  Only  two  out -of -school  un- 
married young  women  Indicated  property  ownership;  one 
appraised  her  possessions  at  less  than  #100  and  the  other 
valued  her  property  under  i>700. 

It  is  apparent  after  an  examination  of  the  data  con- 
cerning the  value  of  property  claimed  by  the  youth  in  these 
three  agricultural  villages  that  many  of  these  young  people 
had  been  able  to  accumulate  relatively  sufficient  assets* 
Brat  the  fact  remains  that  there  also  were  many  village 
youth  who  had  obtained  little  or  no  resources  and,  there- 
fore, would  be  under  a  definite  handicap  in  establishing 
themselves  economically  and  in  providing  relatively  adequate 
financial  security  for  their  families.  Obviously,  the  lack 
of  resources  is  not  a  disadvantage  peculiar  only  to  the 
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youth  In  these  three  villages  hut  rather  la  characteristic 
of  all  youth  regardless  of  res     e  location. 

obllity 

lace  the  attempts  of  youth  to  stake  social  and  economic 
adjustments  in  society  frequently  result  in  movement  from 
one  place  to  another,  it  was  consider.     leal  to  discuss 
the  mobility  of  the  agricultural  village  young  people  in 
connection  with  this  chapter  concerning  their  economic  wel- 
fare, While  a  degree  of  mobility  is  probably  normal,  yet 
considerable  movement  among  youth  may  reflect  the  dynamic 
restlessness  and  uncertainty  of  the  present  age  with  which 
these  young  persons'  are  associated. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  accor.     o  the  data 
presented  in  Table  44  there  was  a  considerable  movement  of 
the  out-of -school  youth  between  the  ages  of  15  and  29  years 
who  were  living  in  the  throe  agricultural  villages  at  the 
time  of  the  survey,  3lij;htly  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
young  men  and  approximately  45  per  cent  of  the  unmarried 
young  women  had  made  one  or  more  moves  since  becoming  15 
years  of  age.  Almost  30  per  cent  of  the  young  men  and 
about  23  per  cent  of  the  unmarried  young  women  between  the 
is  of  15  and  29  years  had  moved  at  least  tliree  times.  The 
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older  the  youth,  especially  male,  the  greater  the  number  of 
moves  made*  Slnety  per  cent  of  the  male  youth  and  55,5  per 
cent  of  the  tinmarried  female  youth  between  t  he  ages  of  25 
and  29  year c  had  moved  at  least  once  since  becoming  15  years 
of  age.  It  is  appar     at  male      were  relatively  more 

bile  than  female  yout" 

The  above  fi-ures  indicate  a  greater  movement  of  youth 
In  the  three  agricultural  villages  than  was  found  in  the  45 
villages  studied  by  i-Ielvln  and  Smith  (16,  p,  4).  In  the 
larger  sample,  which  Included  the  three  villages  in  Kansas, 
only  13,5  per  cent  of  the  young  men  and  seven  per  cent  of 
the  unmarried  young  women  had  moved  three  or  more  times 
since  attaining  their  sixteenth  birthday.  This  relative 
lack  of  stability  of  the  youth  population  in  the  three 
Kansas  villages  as  compared  with  the  United  States  sample 
probably  indicated  primarily  the  influence  of  the  transiency 
of  farm  labor  and  the  adverse  business  conditions  existent 
in  these  predominantly  agricultural  areas  which  reduced  the 
number  of  normal  employment  opportunities. 

To  obtain  a  further  understar     of  the  mobility  of 

*sc  youth  living  in  the  villages  on  June  1,  1936,  it  is 
essential  to  provide  information  regarding  their  residence 
location  just  prior  to  their  movement  into  one  of  the  three 


villages.  Of  all  the  jt  on  and  unmarried  young  women 

who  had  made  at  least  one  move  since  be  oars  of 

age,  the  largest  proportion  of  both  sexes  had  come  froa  the 
town  or  city  areas  to  the  villages  (Table  45),  Twenty-six 
and  eight-tenths  per  cent  of  the  male  youth  and  22.7  per 
cent  of  the  unmarried  female  youth  denoted  this  direction  of 
movement.  The  migration  froa  another  village  was  next  in 
importance,  accounting  for  22,5  par  cent  of  the  total  young 
men  and  13*6  per  cent  of  the  total  young  women  in  the  three 
population  centers.  The  movement  from  the  open  country  to 
the  villages  was  the  least  Important  of  any  of  the  types  of 
last  moves  made  by  young  men  and  unmarried  young  women  15 
to  29  year3  of  age,  with   ■    p  cent  of  the  former  and 
t  of  the  latter  group  showing  this  type  of 

A  somewhat  larger  proportion  cf  young  men  than  yov 
married  women  had  migrated  from  the  village,  town,  and  urban 
areas.  These  differences  probably  reflect  a  higher  mobility 
rate  among  young  men  in  search  of  employment  opportunities, 
the  failure  to  locate  permanent  jobs,  and  the  later  return 
to  the  hone  village.  Also,  the  oil  developments  with  the 
Increased  possibilities  for  Jobs  during  1935  and  1956  in  and 
near  Inman  an     ord  undoubtedly  had  some  bearing  on  the 
movement  of  the  male  youth  into  these  communities. 
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ATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

Active  participation  In  the  organizations  and  institu- 
tions of  the  coCTaunity  as  wall  as  the  constructive  xise  of 
leisure  tijae  Is  of  fundanantal  Importance  in  the  developjaent 

sound  healthy  bodies.  Within  recent  years, 

concomitant  with  the  forces  earning  a  breakdown  in  the 
original  Isolation  and  solidarity  of  rural  nifi—unll  In  i  and 
neighborhcc     as  corae  the  r     It  Ion  of  the  value  of 
providing  adequate  organisational,  recreational,  u 
lelsure-tha©  facilities,  especially  for  young  and  women 

*»•  areas.  However,  many  rural  coassunitlea  have 
been  slow  to  understand  the  true  significance  and  the  ap- 
parent inevltableness  of  these  trends  and,  therefore,  have 
lagged  far  behind  in  the  evolveraent  of  new  and  extensive 
facilities  for  this  purpose.  It  is  now  widely  accepted 
that  crime,  juvenile  delinquency,  and  restr     personal- 
ities are  often  the  result  of  the  failure  c    |  community 
to  foster  these  act  I\-I  ties. 

^e  l«c:       al  opport unities  for  gro  atlon 

frequently  Is  a  major  reason  for  discontent  among  rural 
youth  and  encourages  them  to  attempt  to  satisfy  these  felt 
needs  elsewhere.  It  Is  iug>ortant  therefore  to  know 


Ul 


aoae  thing  further  about  the  attendance  of  the  youth  at 
meetinga  sponsor^     the  institutions  ej     sanitations  of 
these  three  agricultural  villages  aa  well  as  the     of 
lal-recreatlonal  activltlea  In  m  these  young  people 

;  ssajor  p 


Instit-Jttional  ant 


-anizatlonal  Facilities 

-lagea 


lie  the  churches  and  the  achoola  were  the  chief 
religious  and  educational  Institutions,  respectively.  In  the 
three  villagea,  they  alao  performed  a  distinct  recreational 
and  aocial  service  in  these  eoramunitios.  Yet  in  a  recon- 
naissance survey  of  these  three  population  centers,  it  was 
determined  that  adequate  recreational  and  adult  educational 
>grams  either  did  not  exist  or  were  not  functioning  ef- 

•trt 

fectively.    Also,  there  was  a  pronounced  tendency  not  to 
utilize  the  facilities  that  were  available, 

Aa  pointed  out  previously  in  this  study  in  each  of  the 
villagea  was  located  an  elementary  and  secondary  school  with 
a  relatively  high  rating.  The  nudber  of  active  churches  in 


37 


l  Mien  try  report  for  youth  in  the  vil- 
xagea  of  Inman,  Mount  Hope,  and  Oxford,  Kansas.  Report 
prepared  for  asear         :hington, 

D.  C.  (Unpublished  nsanuscript)  30  p.  August  15,  1936, 


each  village  varied  free  totals  or  four     ivs  In  Mount 

i  and  Cxfor  ly,  to  two  in  Inraan.  The  average 

attendance  at  regular  services  for  all  cf  the  churches  In 
each  of  the  population  centers  ranged  from  approximately  170 
persons  in  Inman  to  about  100  individuals  In  Mount  Hope  and 
Cxfor  . 

That  there  was  a  relatively  sufficient  nunfcer  of  social 
sanitations  in  addition  to  those  in  connection  with  the 
:»ch  and  school  in  each  of  the  three  villages  was  attested 
to  by  the  fact  that  Iranan  had  save:         pe,  15;  and 
Ox"       rganlaed  groups  whJ  lar  meetings, 

ortlcipatlon  in  Organizations 

It  will  be  observed  in  Table  46  that  a  major  portion 
of  the  1  ■•       outh  15  to  24  years  of  age  living  In  the 
ee  agricultural  villages,  June  1,  1936,  were  members  of 
some  form  of  couaaunlty  or  institutional  organisation.  Young 
women  in  this  age  group  engaged  In  these  activities  to  a 
slightly  greater  degree  than  did  young  sen,  90.9  per  cent 
as  compared  with  35.1  per  cant.  Ask     ale  youth  attending 
school  there  was  considerable  variation  In  weafeership  se- 
eding to  age  groups.  One-half  of  the  young  aen  between 
the  ages      and  24  years  an    ,4  per  cent  of  those  15  to 
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years   of  age  elaimod  an  affiliation  with  at  least  one 
Isation  in  the  r,  it  will  he  noted 

that  the  small  number  ar  age  group  nekes  a  rela- 

accurate  comparison     isible, 

e  eap<     ,  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the 
longer  ati  an  those  in  school  owed 

an  allegiance  to  any  community  <     station  (Table  47). 

,'.    per  cent  of  the  male  youth  in  school  belonged  to 
an  organized  gro  ,     the  corresponding  proportion  for 
o  male  youth  out  of  school  was  35  per  omit.  ilarly, 

among  the  young  women  there  was  a  wide  differ     between 

3e  In  and  out  of  school,  90  and  50  per  cent,  respect- 
ively. Nevertheless ,  in  both  the  in-school  and  out-of- 
school  groups,  young  women  seemed  to  have  aeabership  in 
;anizationa  in  greater  proportio     ji  young  men. 

Apparently,  when  youth  left  school  there  was  a  definite 
tendency  to  a  partioipati  id  rpr 

activities.     ,  situation  may  have  been  a  result  of  over- 
activity in  school  and  a  desire  for  a  change  after  ee 
pie ting  their  formal  education  or  the      anoe  of  other 
interests  and  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  organization 
aemborshlp  may  have  entered  in  to  reduce  the  roup 

associations.  If,  as  generally  agreed,  participation  in 
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1,  an<  nations  Is  of  value  and 

o  active  or..  Liar  si         conditions 

as  found  In  school,  then  there  is  a  definite  place  for  co»» 
ity  leadership  araon     -;e  out-cf-schccl        Another 
factor  involved  is  ;       a  lack  of  initiative  and  leader- 
ship among  youth  themselves, 

Marriage  seemingly  was  a  factor  in  the  extent  of 
Hseatoersh".         n»n  and     3  wotaen  f  years 

b  in  cossnunity  anf"  Instil      ]        vtions  in  the 

mltural  villages,  ariber  of  married 

■   yow  laliaed  affiliation  with 

animation  as  compared     31  per  cent  of  the  unmarried 
nale  too     able  43  5  „    similar  situation  existed  among 
married  and  unmarried  35  per  cer  rmer 

cent  of  the  latter  BPPOf         <aae  activity 
in  organised  assoelations.  Here#  as  indicated  in  the  dis- 
of  in-school  and  all  out- or  <*r 

portion  of  carried  female  youth  than  married  male  youth 
tlcipated  in  ths  or     ations  of  the  three  villages j 
only  27.3  per  cent  of  the  young  aien  as  compared  with  35  por 
cent  of  the  young  women  indicated  membership  I 
activities. 

appears  after  an  analysis  <res  in  Table 

48  that  marriage  relationships  were  not  conducive  to 
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Loo  In  the  5  'vttional  and  coranunlty  let  *.es 

sponsc  La  these   three  villages,     This  tion  probably 

not.  reflected  the  la  tate  f  "ties,   leader- 

the  pressure  of 
ies  associated  a  'e  end  the  maintenance  cf  a 

The  Intens.'  :th 

■>ars  of  age         '  ty  and  institutional 
:ani?.at3ons  lc  i  Is  shown  In 

.  It  will  be  observed  that  almost  one -half  of  the 
tag  awn  and  about  7      cent  of  the  young  woraen  had 
swwbershlp  la  at  least  three  organisations.  Moreover,  10«6 

:   cent  of  the  male  youth  and  18,2  per  cent  of  the  female 
youth  reported  affiliation  with  at  least  five  organised 
Groups.  These  data  te      verify  the  assertion  made  above 

at  anions  youth  att«:         .1  the     at  of  participation 
In  associated  activities,  especially  in  those  connected  v;ith 
ol,  was  relatively       A3  long  as  they  were  under 
•  lnfl      of  the  school,  either  through  7     3lon  or  of 
their  own  volition  these  young  people  attended  the  meetings 

^misaticne  and  apparently  rer©  rather  d eflnltely 
Interested  in     1  activities.  Also,  Tabl       ear3  to 
further  emphasize  this  p  t  proportionately  fewer 
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i   to  any  at  . t     ^ulated 

a^e  . oupa.  < urtheraore,  the  data  in 

bis  table  present  at  a  relative  lack 

or  participation  of  mrried  you.       aaunity  organisation** 
Among     .mgarried  out-of-ac:     .&le  youth  between  the 

A   years,  only  17.2  per  cent  indicated  aea- 
bership  ir.         ®e  ox  mm*      ..ill*  the  proportion 

unra6*  ^ol  feiualei,         -ted  activity  in 

I  we  organise-     <pe  wu  aa 

tlie  eorre.  waa  ^j.  M 

us  r°r  *  in  school.     uhese  out- 

-  resale  youth,  CO,  7  wo 

or  three    >nl set lens.      at*  uro  not  entirely  coapar- 
abl  '  ^on   50  per  cent  or  the  in-.       wm&M 

tfch  claimed  membership  in  froa  three  to  four  organised 
oups  i     .  per  cent  owed  allegiance  to  at  least  five 
-tions.   Qm  intensity    tta  participation  in  ac- 
tivities of  unaorried  out-       l  male  youth 
was  c       lc«  that  of  raale  youth  who  had  established 
f sallies  of  their  own,  17.2  per  cent  of  the  unmarried  as 
pared  wi.         ,  enfc  of  the  married  male  ycuth  showin 
isation  aeabership.  Although,  as  indicated 
**»,  u  .  larger  .         0£   both  z^arried  and  single 
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young  worsen  as  compared  with  the  corresj.v.      group*   of 
young  men  belonged  to  or     Ations,  the  difference  In  the 
oportion  of  married  and  unmarried  femles  indicating  an 
affiliation  with  more  than  one  was  about  the  earn  as  for 
male  youth.  While  approximately  two  out  of  three  unmarried 
young  women  denoted  membership  in  two  or  three  organisations 
one  out  of  three  married  young  women  owed  allegiance  to  two 
organised  groups,  and  none  belonged  to  three  different 
groups* 

Leisure-Time  Activities 

Since  a  large  proportion  of  the  youth  15  to  24  years 
of  age,  especially  those  young  men  and  young  women  no 
longer  In  school  living  in  the  three  villages  on  June  1, 
1936,  did  not  participate  in  organised  group  activities, 
the  question  that  immediately  presents  itself  is:   -hat  did 
these  yOMg  people  do  during  the  time  that  is  normally 
available  for  these  activities?  This  question  is  only 
partially  answered  by  the  data  shown  in  Tables  51  and  5. 

Table  51  ~ives  information  concerning  the  leisure- tliss 
and  recreational  activities  from  Juno  1,  1935,  to  June  1, 
1936,  of  those  youth  15  to  24  years  of  age  who  had  not 
completed  their  formal  education,  Kore  time  was  absorbed 
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per  week  on  the  average  by  young  men  between  the  ages  of 
15  and  19  years  in  reading  and  listening  tc  the  radio  than 
at  any  other  type  of  recreation*  These  two  forms  of  recrea- 
tion also  were  the  most  important  for  young  women  in  the 
same  age  group.   f  (he  male  and  female  youth  15  to  19  years 
of  age,  33.3  per  cent  of  the  former  and  20.5  per  cent  of  the 
latter  did  not  use  any  time  in  social  activities.   ancing 
wee  the  least  significant  of  any  cf  the  forms  of  recreation, 

.2  per  cent  of  the  young  men  and  37,2  p&v   cent  of  the 
young  women  did  not  Indulge  In  this  pastime  during  the 
period  under  consideration.  IflleiMlliif  movies  was  relatively 
important  since  81  per  cent  of  the  male  youth  and  66.7  per 
cent  of  the  female  youth  15  to  19  years  of  age  spent  at 
least  from  one  to  four  hours  each  week  in  this  type  of 
recreation.  Although  the  relatively  few  young  men  and 
young  women  in  the  age  groups  20  to  24  years  in-school  did 
not  permit  an  equitable  comparison  with  the  younger  youth, 
it  appeared  that  thera  were  no  significant  differences  in 
the  type  of  recreational  and  leisure-time  activity  pre- 
ferred. 

In  contrasting  the  extent  of  participation  in  the 
various  activities  of  in-school  and  out-of -school  youth  15 
to  24  years  of  age,  the  differences  seemed  less  marked  than 
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was  true  by  school  attendance  for  participation  in  organ- 
izations in  the  three  villages.  Although  the  data  con- 
tained in  Tables  51  and  52  do  not  permit  a  precise  compar- 
ison, apparently  in-school  youth  spent  more  time  per  week 
on  the  average  than  out-     .ool  youth  in  most  activities. 
Reading  and  attending  notion  picture  shows  seemed  to 
attract  a  large  proportion  of  the  out -of -school  youth  each 
week.  More  than  90  per  cent  of  these  young  men  and  women 
consumed  son©  tine  in  reading  each  week,  more  than  three- 
fourths  spending  from  ono  to  eight  hours  in  this  tnanner. 

•tnally  all  the  male  youth,  more  than  half  of  the  female 
youth  from  15  to  19  years  of  age,  and  almost  three-fourths 
of  those  between  the  ages  of  20  and  24  years  went  to  at 
least  one  motion  picture  show  each  week. 

the  male  and  female  youth  who  had  completed  their 
formal  education,  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  young  men  and 
about  30  per   cent  of  the  young  women  reported  no  time  spent 
during  the  preceding  year  in  such  social  activities  as 
visiting  and  parties.  This  probably  was  an  exaggerated 
proportion  resulting  from  a  misinterpretation  of  the 
question,  tfhile  a  large  number  of  youth  nl;;ht  not  have  at- 
tended parties,  a  certain  amount  of  informal  visiting  norm- 
ally takes  place  regardless  of  whether  or  not  It  is  planned 
by  the  individual. 


A  report  of  no  automobile  rid!    >y  one-third  to  almost 
one-half  of  the  young  people  doubtless  indicated  a  lack  of 
available  facilities.  This  situation  was  significant  in 
that  it  probably  denotes  a  large  group  of  youth  were  re- 
stricted in  their  outside  contacts  and,  therefore,  limited 
in  their  experiences, 

^ora  one-sixth  to  almost  one-half  of  the  out-of -school 
.h  15  to  24  years  of  age  reports       they  had  not 
listened  to  the  radio  during  the  period  June  1,  1035,  to 
June  1,  1936.  It  i»  suggested  that  these  figures  may  Indi- 
cate to  some  extent  the  lack  of  radio  ownership.  However, 
in  all  probability  many  available  radio  facilities  were  not 
utilised  by  these  village  youth. 

Hie  minor  importance  of  outdoor  games  as  sports  was 
likely  a  reflection  of  the  lack  of  opportunities,  leader- 
ship,  and  personal  initiative  among  these  young  people  as 
pointed  out  in  the  preceding  discussion  of  organised  group 
activities.  From  approximately  a  third  to  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  out-of -school  youth  reported  no  time  spent 
in  this  manner. 

The  relative  unimportance  of  dancing  as  a  leisxire-tlae 
activity  was  rather  surprising  since  it  is  generally  assumed 
that  moat  young  people  participate  to  some  extent  in  this 


activity.  However,  religious  taboos  set  up  against  dancing 
in  on®  of  the  villages  a  ^approval  in  another 

undoubtedly  had  a  definite  tendency  to  elimin&to  this  pas- 
time from  the  lives  of  these  young  people.   rem  72.7  per 
cent  to  91  ,7  per  cent  of  the  young  raen  and  young  women  out- 
of-school  denied  any  participation  in  dancing  activities. 
The  older  attended  dances  somewhat  mora  frequently  than  did 
the  younger  youth  which  seems  to  further  indicate  the  ex- 
istence of  social  disapproval  of  dancing  which  apparently 
would  be  more  effective  aaong  the  younger  than  the  older  age 

,1s  discussion  of  leisure  time  activities  is  not  to  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  every  youth  in  the  three  villages 
should  participate  in  all  the  specified  activities.  Any 
individual  youth  may  concentrate  on  one  or  two  leisure- time 
pursuits  and  not  have  the  time  or  interest  for  other  type* 
of  activities.  However,  it  seems  tenable  to     et  that 
the  leisure  time  as  well  aa  the  recreational  activities  of 
the  young  man  and  young  woman  should  be  kept  in  reciprocal 
balance.  Youth  should  be  encouraged  to  diversify  their 
talents  and  energies  to  assure  with  r  easonablo  certainty 

h  their  mental  and  physical  development,  and  not  one 
without  the  other. 


A  review  of  the  literature  on  the  social  and  economic 
situation  of  rural  youth  In  general  and  agricultural  village 
youth  in  particular  revealed  that  little  information  was 
available  for  theae  young  people  in  Kansas.  The  consensus 
of  opinion  depicted  by  a  considerable  quantity  of  statis' 
cal  and  general  material  on  rural  youth  in  the  United  states 
was  that  the  long-time  rural  youth  problem  of  an  excess  in 
numbers  in  relation  to  a  deart     3ocial  and  economic  op- 
portunities In  rural  and  urban  areas  had  becosse  greatly 
aggravated       the  period  of  depressed  conditions.  Also, 
denoted  in  the  youth  literature  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
was  the  apparent  necessity  for  the  iBsaediate  formulation  of 
an  adequate  rehabilitation  and  conservation  policy  for  rural 
youth. 

The  average  sise  of  the  families  tool      economically 
independent  youth  away  from  home  of  3.2  persona  In  three 
agricultural  villages  In  Kansas  vas  somewhat  smaller  than 
that  for  all  native  white  families  in  tho  entire  state  in 
1930,  ^4iich  at  that  time  was  3.6  Individuals.  Excluding  the 
self-supporting  youth,  the  average  family  on  June  1,  195 
contained  2.9  persons.  Families  In  which  one  or  more  youth 


lived  had,  on  the  av      four  persona  In  tha  hoxisehold# 
->3t  three-f     3  of  all       Hies  In  tha  three  popu- 

ion  centers  consisted  of  husband,  wife,  and  children, 
per  cent  of  the  46  units  were  broken 

families, 

"  the  male  heads  of  families,  tho     rietar     up 
was  the  largest  single  occupational  classification  slth  23 
per  cent  of  the  total  nuraber.  About  26  per  cent  of  the 
male  heads,  includl       ,  per  cent  who  were  1PA  e 
ployees,  were  semi-skilled  or  unskilled  workers.  Approxl- 
saately  10  per  cent  of  the  entire  group  had  no  regular 
employment,  Sixty- three  per  cant  of  tha  female  heads  of 
families  were  classified  as  housewives,  probably  indicating 

it  in  nmnj   oases  youth  were  making  a  contribution  to  the 
support  of  the  household. 

The  proportion  of  youth  15  to  13   years  of  age  in  the 

»©•  villages  waa  greater  than  that  of  j  "re 

state,  and  in  the  non-far®  and  in  the  rural  farra  population 
of  the  state.  The  pre    Loss  of  agricultural  village  youth 
between  the  ages  of  23  and  24  years  was  less  than  indicated 
for  other  areas.  The  same  situation  was  true  for  y     in 
the  25  to  29  year  age  group  with  the  exception  of  those  in 
the  entire  farm  population  and  here  the  proportion  of  youag 


people  In  the  villages  was  noticeably  greater,  perhaps 

a  mlgratic         idor  j     from  the  farming 
areas  to  the  agricnlttiral  vlll         <?  relative  proportion 
of  male  and  female  jc  otween  the  ages  of  15  m 

years  In  the  three  villages  was  about  the  same  as  In  the 
entire  rural  non-farr     lation.   In  the  three  population 
centers   ,  o  to-'     ^uth  were  males  and 

49.2  per  cent  females. 

Mora  young  women  than  young  men  In  each  age  group 
wwr*  married.   :  is  was  In  accord  with  the  normal  pattern 
females  xaarrylng  at  an  earlier  age  than  males  as  found 
In  the  various  segments  of  the  population.  Prom  21  to 
years  seemed  to  be  the  most  favored  age  of  marriage  for 
male  youth,  while  store  female  youth  were  married  between 
the  ages  of  13  and  20  years.  Since  by  later  ages  youth 
will  have  made  a  marital  adjustment,  the  proportion  of  both 
male  and  female       *ho  were  married  became      assively 
ater  In  the  older  age  class If loatlona.  Proportionately, 
with  the  exception  of  the  young  women  between  the  ages  of 
24  and  29  years,  more  rural  non-fana  youth  of  both  sexes  In 
1950  In  comparison  with  the  agricultu     Mlage  youth  as  of 
June  1,  1)36,  were  marriod.  I  large  majority  of  t}»  married 
youth  were  inaintair      dr  own  homes;  only  13.3  per  cent 
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of  the  young  sen  a:         ,  it  of  trie  -c\ 

living  wit        »MT  f«aiU«,      Ayp**  ^es. 

sion  peric  mrrled  at  approxin&tcly  the 

iaI  rata,  although  no  postponement  of  Marriage  was 
evident  anonz   the        .  the  villages,  it  is  probable  that 
economic  opportunities  were  liialtc      the  .     -.ulties  of 
establishing  and  nialntt      new  homes  wore  perceptibly  in- 
■ased. 

proximately  im  nilf  of  the  economically  independent 

■  th  had  migrated  to  towns  or  cities.  Less  I       >#r 
cent  of  these  economically  independent  isale  and  female 
were  located  in  the  three  villages.  A  slightly 

oportion  of  young  ja*n       img  ,«,»»  aoved  to 
m9   cities,  and  open  country  areas  and  alnost  three  tines 
as  ©any  self-  mg  woaen  as  ;     aen  moved  to 

of.     :ilage».  resale     t  comprised  49„2  per  cent  of  all 

llages  et  the  tiae  of  the  survey,  but  they 
constituted  60  P@r  cent  cf  those  wi    |  obtainc     _i0mie 
independence  of  the  parental  houst      A  large  sh*ire  of 
the  female  youth  probably  aarried  before  beco.     -idepend- 
ent  of  the  parental  home.  There  seemed  to  be  a  greater 
tendency  for  male  youth  wl.       oa»  between  the  ages  of 
15  and  10  years  and  25  and  22  years  to  enter  low-skilled 


lag 

occupations.  The  marria     ^e  was  higher  for  t 
independent     h  away  f;  p  all 

I  claimed  residence  In  the  villa 
-b   than  one-     of  the  raale  and     la  you      to 
24  years  of  age  were  attc  :ipid  decrease 

was  denoted  in  the  proportion     ruth  attending  school 
after  age  16  yea.  which  mark3  the  termination  of 

•  perlo  1  attendance  stipulated  by 

state  law.  About  45  per  cent  of  the  male  youth  an     joxi- 
lately  55  per  cent  of  the  female  youth  had  finished  the 

or  ft  year  ool.  The  in-sehool  youth 

•fed  a  relatlv  tion&l  attainment  i     a- 

itively  little  retardation. 
Almost  65  per  cent  of  t         j  longer  in  school 
had  completed      school  or  gone  on  to  take  advanced 
training.  _rr      ien  on  the  average  had  cojapleted  more 
grades  in  school  than  young  men.  he  three  vil- 

js  were  leavir     5ol  at  an  age  which  is  generally  c 
sldered  too  yo         «*  full-tima  employment.       ay 

e  than  three-fourths  of  all  orat-of-school  you     .con- 
tinued school  before  roac     the  age  of  19  years  and  about 
one-fourth  did  not  attend  school  after  they  were  16  yeara 

I  la  the  older  ■         .ad 
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to  wait  the  al  job.  Tbm   number 

B  semi-    -*.od  or  unskilled 
occupations  became  proportions     .ess  aa  educational 
qualifications  adva. 

* :  per  cant  of  the  iaal©  youth  15  to  88  years  of 
age  were  not  gainful!         aa  of  Juno  1,     .  A 
larger  proportion  of  the  young  sion  between  the  ages  c 

years  as  eosx,     with  those  in  the  age  groups  15  to 
years  and  20  to  24  years  were  gainfully  employed  at  the 
time  of  the  survey.  Of  the  young  wosaen  between  the  ages  of 
years,  31.3  per   cent  indicated  gainful  employment. 
It  was  evident  that  over  a  period  of  time  most  youth  had 
experienced  some  unezaployme. 

?hs  average  income  froa  all  &■  ol 

sale  and  f omalo  youth  15  tc     aars  of  agef  asarried  women 
exc  one  1,    5,  to  June  1,  :  .3  and 

.42,  respeet  .      cent  of  all  male  youth 

and  12*5  per  eent  of  all  unmai.    female  youi.     of 
school  reported  ownership  of  property  othor  than  personal 
be_    tgs.  The  most  common  types  of  property  owned  were 
automobiles  and  furniture. 

itly  more  tban  two- thirds  of  the  young  men  and  a 
proximately  45  per  cent  of  the  unmarried  young  women  between 


the  ages  of  15  and  29  years  had  made  one  or  more  moves  since 
becoming  15  years  of  age.  Usoet  30  per  cent  of  the  young 
men  and  about  23  per  cent  of  the  young  women  had  moved  at 
least  three  times.  The  largest  proportion  of  both  sexes  had 
come  from  the  town  or  city  areas  to  the  three  villages. 

Adequate  recreational  facilities  and  adult  educational 
progress  either  did  not  exist  or  were  not  functioning  ef- 
fectively in  the  three  villages.  About  05  per  cent  of  the 
male  youth  in  school  belonged  to  an  organised  group,  but 
the  corresponding  proportion  for  the  male  youth  out  of 
school  was  only  35  per  cent,  similarly,  asong  young  women 
there  was  a  wide  difference  between  those  in  and  out  of 
school,  90  and  50  per  cent,  respectively,  In-school  youth 
spent  more  time  per  week  on  the  average  than  out-of -school 
youth  In  the  various  leisure-time  activities,  A  proper 
diversification  of  their  talents  and  energies  was  not  ap- 
parent among  the  youth,  especially  the  out- of -school  young 
people  In  the  three  villages. 

This  study  of  rural  youth  in  three  Kansas  villages  and 
an  examination  of  the  results  of  other  rural  youth  studies 
suggest  certain  general  recommendations  which  may  be  ef- 
fective in  improving  the  situation  cf  these  rtiral  young 
people.  These  recommendations  are  as  follows t 


1,  An  adjustment  of  the  functions  of  rural  schools  In 
terms  of  current  conditions,  especially  with  reference  to 
vocational  edueatlon  and  guidance,  seems  desirable.  Youth 
should  be  given  more  opportunity  for  both  general  and 
special  occupational  tralnia  ;.  This  would  eliminate,  to 
some  extent,  the  present  tendency  of  youth  to  enter  adult 
occupations  by  chance, 

t  A  longer  period  of  schooling  should  be  provided 
since  youth  are  now  leaving  school  at  an  age  which  is  con- 
sidered too  young  to  obtain  full-tine  employment.  The 
currlculuas  should  bo  organised  to  meet  the  interests  and 
problems  of  the  students  in  a  changing  society. 

3,  The  establishment  of  county  organisations  for  oc- 
cupational information  and  guidance  and  to  collect  data  on 
available  opportunities  and  personal  characteristics  es- 
sential for  success  in  various  occupations  would  be  of  value 
in  the  placement  of  young  people.  These  organizations 
should  be  coordinated  and  supervised  by  a  state  agency  which 
would  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  all  organizations  working 
with  youth.  The  record  of  school  attainment,  interests,  and 
aptitudes  of  all  young  people  seeking  employment  should  be 
available  to  these  organisations.  Some  of  this  work  is  now 
being  done  by  the  Kansas  Employment  Service. 


4*  There  is  a  definite  need  for  adequate  constructive 
recreational  and  leiaure~tis»  facilities  in  each  cosraunity* 
A  sufficient  nuraber  of  trained  loader*  la  essential  to 
stirsulate  and  direct  the  youth  In  their  recreational  and 
leisnro-tisae  pursuits. 

irther  plans  g     be  set  up  to  coordinate 
studies  already  made  and  to  make  additional  studies  con- 
cerning rural  youth.  This  work  would  formulate  plans  for 
youth  on  a  lor.     •  basis  as  well  as  help  organise  cam* 
inanity  resources  such  as  the  church,  the  school,  civic  clubs, 
and  other  groups  which  say  be  of  assistance  in  charting 
plans  for  rural  youth. 

m  §oi  l.  mi  wa 
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